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Notes. 


OLD NORTHERN ENGLISH MS. PSALTER. 

Ihave lately had the good fortune to discover, 
in the library of St. Nicholas’s Church, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, in several portions, tumbling about in a 
drawer among old magazines and Newcastle dust, 
the greater part of a very interesting MS. Psalter 
with Canticles. It is written on 208 folio pages of 
vellum, size 11} inches by 8} inches. There have 
beenabout 100 pages more, which could not be found. 
The missing portions included Psalms i.—xxxix. 1; 
xxix. 17—xl. 9; xlvi. 5—xlvii. 11; xlviii. 11— 
six. 4; Ixxxiv. 13—Ixxxvii. 10; exviii. 23—141; 
exxxv. 12—cxxxviii. 12; Canticum Anne, 2—end; 
Canticum Moysi (Cantemus),1—12. The Psalms 
are here, as in the original, numbered according to 
the Vulgate. The Benedicite, Te Deum, Quicunque, 
and Nunc dimittis, seem never to have been in- 
cluded, but there have been the six ferial canticles 
from the Old Testament, together with Magnificat 
and Benedictus, The last five pages are in an 
inferior hand, and contain the Benedictus. The 
membranes are arranged in fasciculi of six sheets 
(twelve leaves or twenty-four pages). 

As may be supposed from what has been said, 
the folia were, when found, in a much-begrimed, 
smoke-dried, and crumpled condition; some, too, 
Were greatly injured by wet. After shaking them 


well, and brushing them with a soft hat-brush, I 
blackened six washpots full of water in lightly 
sponging them over. Finding that the colour of 
the capital letters, &c., was very fast on, I ventured 
on a tentative process of straightening with one of 
the worst of the leaves, and as this answered 
admirably, I pursued it with all the rest, and with 
such success that I will now endeavour myself to 
describe it for the benefit of others. Taking a 
single skin of two leaves, I (a) immersed it in a 
large, flat dish of cold spring water for two or three 
minutes, gently brushing off any dirt that seemed 
loose; (b) hung it on a towel-horse to drain for 
about the same time; (c) laid it carefully out be- 
tween two layers of thick white blotting-paper, and 
these between two of my grandfather's copper 
plates; (¢) placed the yet wet and supple, but not 
now dripping, membrane between fresh blotting- 
paper in a napkin-press ; (¢) changed the blotting- 
paper every tive minutes or s0, finishing off with 
strong cartridge-paper. As the later stages of the 
operation were going on with some membranes, the 
earlier steps were beginning with others, fresh 
relays of dry paper being constantly supplied from 
before the fire; and now | have the great satisfaction 
of seeing all the 104 folia as smooth and straight 
as when they were first written on, if not moreso. I 
may add, that I tried a process of stretching on a 
board, which I had seen recommended, but it did 
not answer in the least, the skin contracting into 
most unsatisfactory-looking undulations, The pro- 
cess of immersion should be used with great caution 
where colour has been applied. In this case, how- 
ever, there was no running worth mentioning, only 
a very little here and there where the scribe had 
used weaker size, and now and then the clean 
impression on the blotting-paper of a very slight 
film off the soiled surface, that which remained 
being quite uninjured, and as brilliant as when it 
left the limner’s hand. 

The outside of the last leaf, after a great deal of 
soot and dirt had been removed, showed some traces 
of writing in a later hand. The application of 
sulphide of ammonium, which is much better than 
galls, brought this out so as to be legible. It is, 
“October the 20th, 1660. The gift of Doctor 
Thomas Burwell, Chancellor of this Diocesse.” 
Chancellor Burwell was a well-known man in his 
day, and is frequently mentioned in the corre- 
spondence of Bp. Cosin. It is now time to describe 
more particularly the general contents of the MS. 

It is written in double columns, each Psalm 
beginning with a large blue capital letter, with very 
elegant ornamentation in vermilion. This begins 
a single verse from the Vulgate (with slight verbal 
differences here and there) in distinctly written 
black letter. Then a red paragraph-mark, and a 
literal translation of the Latin into English. Then 
a blue paragraph-mark, and a paraphrase or com- 
ment on the verse. The Latin verses begin with 
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small red and blue capitals alternately, and the red 
and blue paragraph-marks are arranged in the same 
way. The English portions are written smaller 
than the Latin, and there are very few breaks at 
the end of lines. Where any do occur, they are 
filled up by some simple ornament in red. 

The 51st Psalm (Engl. 52nd) begins thus :— 

“ Quid gloriaris in malicia ; qui potens est in iquitate 
(sic). J Whar’ tille ioyes you in malice ; yat myghty is 
in wickednes. | In yis spaltrie . ye prophete spekis 
a gaynes alle ye kynde of ille men & sais. you yat is 
myghkty in wickednes yat leste is. whar till ioyes y" in 
malice . as wha say . in god is fa(!) to yoie . yat is grete 
what yis wickednes is he opens. Tota die iniusticiam 
cogitauit lingua tua; sicut nonacula acuta fecisti dolum. 
* Alle day vnrigthwisenes thoght yi tunge; as jalouse 
scharp y* did treso’ © he sais yat ye thoght of ye ille 
man is in his tunge . for he vmthinkis hym noght as he 
spek what he suld spek . as scharp rasour’ yat hets newyng 
of face and makes ye blode to folowe . you did treson 
hetand fair hede . and bringand tille synne and pyne.”’ 

The 94th Psalm (Engl. 95th) is given as in the 
Vulgate, not as in the Breviary, where of this Psalm 
alone, as liturgists are aware, a different version is 
given. The sixth verse is curious :— 

“Venite adoremus et procidamus et ploremus ante 
dominum q' fecit nos quia ip’e est d’n’sdeus n'r. *| Comes 
loute we and falle we . and greete byfore oure lard yat 
made vs. | Comes in charyte . loute we in sothfastnes . 
falle we yat is meke we vs tille him. and greete we for 
oure synnes. byfore oure lard . witand yat ye flaume of 
oure syune yat brennes i’ oure conscience is slokend with 
teres.” 


Here is a well-known fact in mediwval natural 
history brought to bear on Ps. cii. 5 (Engl. ciii.) 

“ Qui replet in bonis desiderium tui . renouabitur ut 
aquile iuuentas tua. ‘| ye whilke fulfilles in godis yi 
yernyng . newed salle be of harne yi youthede © After 
coroune is no}t bot fulfilling of yi desire in endless ioye . 
y* you yernys . and yat salle be when yi youthede is 
newed as of ye harne; ye harne when he is greued with 
grete eld. his neb waxes so gretely . yat he may noght 
open his mouthe and take mete . bot yan he smytis his 
neb tille ye stane and has away ye slogh . and yan he gas 
tille mete . and bycomes yong agayne ; so criste dos away 
fra vs our eld of synne and mortalite y* lettis to ete oure 
bred in heuen ; and newys vs in hym.” 

Other specimens, taken almost at random, are :— 

**And it salle paye tille god; abouen ye newe calfe 
forthbringand hornes and nayles.”’ 

“ As in wod of trees . with brade axes yai schare doun 
ye yatis of it; in yesame brade axe . and twybill yai kest 
it dofe” 

** He yat lufes god he lufes maiies saule.” 

* Alle menne aghe to serue tille him.” 

“ Halghed in bapteme.” 

“ Gifand siker confort.” 

“ Myne eghen fayled.” 

_ “Fra wham; whilk ; rightwisenes; swhilk ; sowkand; 
liggand ; brennand; bryghthede ; pouste (potestas).” 

In these extracts I have copied the th as y, 
because in the MS. it is formed exactly in the same 
way, but the true y is often dotted. 

I find that this Psalter is the same as one which 
was in the possession of the learned Methodist, 
Dr, Adam Clarke, and which is frequently referred 


to in his well-known Commentary 
His copy was imperfect, beginning 
and wanting from Ps. exix. Part 21, to end of 
Ps. exli. He does not mention whether it cop. 
tained any of the Canticles. The Doctor remarks -— 

“ That the writer was not merely a commentator, but 
a truly religious man, who was well acquainted with the 
travail of the soul, and that faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ which brings peace to the troubled heart, is 
manifested from various portions of his comment. . . , . 
The language of true Christian experience has been the 
same in all times and nations.” —Com. on Ps. xiii. 

For other references, and large quotations, see 
especially his “ Introduction to the Book of Psalms” 
at the end: Psalms viii., xvi., and exiy. 

I should be glad to know where Dr. Clarke's 
copy now is, whether other copies be known to 
exist, and if so, where; also whether anything be 
known as to its authorship. J. T. F. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


on the Bible. 
at Ps, vii, 17, 


A NEW OLD DRAMATIST: THOMAS DECKER* 

The tendency of the present spirit of literary 
research is, in too many cases, rather to exhibit a 
contribution to a given subject than to treat that 
subject in the gross, and produce a volume accept- 
able, at all events, for its completion and maturity. 
In the present days of class literature every de- 
partment of letters grows more sub-divided, until 
the literature of genius is in danger of being con- 
sumed away by reason of its painful sub-divisions. 
Though both before and since the days of Euclid 
the “ whole” has been esteemed as greater than 
its component “ part,” it has been reserved for our 
own time to witness an unequal struggle between 
body and members ; every particle of the intel- 
lectual system—and it is true also of the physical 
—being bent on asserting a distinctive superiority. 
With our present zeal for inquiry that seems so 
determined, and a facility for analysis that is 
inexhaustive, it is much to be feared with regard 
to imaginative literature, that whatever is gained 
in truth and descriptive integrity may at the same 
time be lost in creative excellence and in grace of 
harmony. 

Some such reflections as these, we are bold to 
conjecture, must occur to every student of letters, 
as he reads into the pregnant pages of Thomas 
Decker. To so minute an extent (if we may excuse 
the blunder) has literary investigation been con- 
ducted that it is a matter of much congratulation 
that, after a lapse of more than two centuries, we 
are enabled, for the first time, to place upon our 
book-shelves the mature writings of one of the 
most vigorous of Elizabethan dramatists. To none, 
indeed, does the privilege seem more apparent than 
to those who, like ourselves, are surfeited from 
year to year with heaps of this literary débris ; not 


* The Dramatic Works of Thomas Decker, now firs 
Collected. London, John Pearson, 1878. 
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“stones which the builders rejected,” indeed, but 
rather, let us say, piles of solid masonry, only 
wanting that wondrous keystone to complete the 
“ wherethrough 

Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 

For ever and for ever as I move.” 

The further we burrow under Parnassus Mount 
the more do we deny ourselves the sun-shafts of 
Apollo. It is the more needful we should be 
acquainted with the mastery of the old writers in 
a period which, though not, as they would have it— 

“ An age of scum spooned off the richer past, 
An age of patches for old gaberdines,” 

js, at least, an age of stone-breaking. Walpole 
and Oldys, Brydges, Hazlewood, and the earlier 
antiquaries, have been justly censured for giving 
us only what was delightful in literary antiquities. 
They trimmed away whatever was tasteless or 
noisome in the mélange, and presented us to a right 
royal feast—“ the brains of singing-birds, the roe 
ef mullets, the sunny halves of peaches.” The 
later among the restorers of departed knowledge 
cannot be considered to err in their attachment to 
a conservative principle in literature. But the 
editors of the Camden and other kindred societies 
—to whom be all honour—are diverging yearly 
from the spirit of their “nourrice of antiquity.” 
They give us figures and dates when we would ask 
for thought and image. And before glancing at 
the pages of the volume before us, we are tempted 
to exclaim, with one whose misfortune it was that 
he was no antiquary—“ A fig for your dates, as the 
Syracusan said to the Athenian merchant!” 

Thomas Decker—as agrees his latest editor—was 
one of those unhappy poets to whom the muse 
kas proved a cruel step-mother. He seems to have 
been the literary Captain Shandon of his day—a 
Doctor Maginn placed uncomfortably in the seven- 
teenth century. To friends and publishers he was 
twibulation exceedingly ; his begging letters alone, 
could they be collected, might form no mean part 
of his contributions to literature. Posterity, how- 
ever, has been the gainer by his wandering excesses, 
no man knowing so well as he to paint the interior 
of a debtor’s prison. 

After two and a half centuries of neglect the 
dramatic writings of this fine writer have been 
collected and made public. But unhappily the 
nineteen pieces which Mr. Pearson presents us in 
his four handsome volumes, do not comprise all the 
writings for the stage which proceeded from Decker 
during a lifetime of remarkable activity. Two 
Teasons occur to us as accounting for the havoc 
which an earlier posterity has made with his pro- 
duetions. From a contemporary ballad we learn 
he was one of the dramatic authors who suffered 
through the violence of a Shrove-Tuesday mob. 

London apprentices from time immemorial 
had claimed for themselves the privilege of break- 


ing up the infamous haunts that existed in the old 
suburbs, and Shrove-Tuesday was the one day 
upon which custom permitted them to exercise 
their prerogative. No sooner had light dawned 
on the morning of March the 4th, 1617, than the 
flat-capped citizens of Fleet Street commenced 
their customary attack. In those ripening days of 
Puritanism, animosity had already spread against 
the play-writers as well as against all manner of 
performers in masques and pageants. Not only 
were the unclean temples of Southwark and Turn- 
mill Street subjected to popular indignation ; but 
even the Drury Lane playhouse was made a centre 
of riot and destruction. Every article of stage 
requirement was destroyed or plundered, and 
amongst the wreck were the play-books of Thomas 
Decker. Again, MS. Lansdowne, 807, is a folio 
volume formerly the property of John Warburton, 
Esq., and Somerset Herald. On the back of the 
first leaf is entered a catalogue of old plays, being 
a collection made by Mr. Warburton, but through 
the ignorance of his man-servant unfortunately 
destroyed. In this way are supposed to have 
perished some of the best of the plays of Decker. 
The Shoemaker’s Holiday, the earliest of his 
comedies, is remarkable both for the excellent 
character of Simon Eyre and for two of the sweetest 
ballads we remember to have seen in the minor 
dramatists. Also, as the editor justly observes of 
it, it possesses considerable interest as a picture of 
English manners. Of the love story, so often fatal 
to the interest both of novels and comedies, we can 
only say that to this one it gives consistency and 
strength. There is something quaintly pleasing 
in the solicitude of the heroine and the lavishness 
of her proffered bribe :— 
“Get thee to London, and learn perfectly 
Whether my Lacy go to France, or no ; 
Do this, and I will give thee for thy paines 
My cambricke apron, and my romish gloves, 
My purple stockings, and a stomacher ; 
Say, wilt thou do this, Sibil, for my sake?” 


In the comedy of Old Fortunatus, which Decker 
next set himself to compose, we fancy we discover 
a new character for the first time paraded on the 
Elizabethan stage. The stage parson has already 
been made the subject of controversy in “ N. & Q.,” 
as the stage doctor has once or twice provoked the 
wrath of the Lancet. So in Old Fortunatus we 
see “the first_appearance on any stage” of the 
stage Irishman. He is then, as always, an itinerant 
fruitseller, and complains of wearing out his boots 
in going to the Holy Land for Damascus pippins. 

It is much to be regretted that the surpassing 
masterpiece of Decker has a title which it is im- 
possible for us in this place to set down. 

“Truth is a naked lady,” writes a later and not 
more scrupulous dramatist, and in this respect, if 
it be admitted in no other, Decker’s plays may be 
held to resemble Truth. But in the pitiless 
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obscenity of his title-pages he is not overcome by 
any other dramatist we can remember. Still, even 
with this hideous deformity upon it, which has 
served to make a fine play (“except to keep the 
wind-side of it”), a matter of no concern to politer 
people, appreciative critics have been unanimous 
in awarding to Decker’s best comedy a foremost 
position in the literature of the stage. It is seldom 
that an early writer has so ably succeeded in 
investing the most sordid reality with so bright a 
halo of idealism. Decker belongs to a school 
which in later times has held a Balzac and a 
Dickens, but he portrays his characters in less 
anatomical outlines, and paints their feelings with 
a more loving hand. Witness the scene in which 
Orlando—“ old mad Orlando” —is deceived into 
believing his daughter's death :— 

“ Hip. Her name, I think, was Bellafront : 

“Ort. Ha! dead 

“ Hip. Yes, what of her was left, not worth the keeping, 
Even in my sight was throwne into a grave. 

“Orl. Dead! my last and best, peace goe with her. 
I see death’s a good trencherman, he can eat coarse 
homely meat, as well as the daintiest . . . . Is she dead? 

“ Hip. Shee’s turned to earth. 

“Orl. Wod she were turn’d to heaven; Umh, is she 
dead? I am glad the world has lost one of his idols. 
.. «+ In her grave sleepe all my shame, and all her 
owne ; and all my sorrowes, and all her sinnes.”’ 

JuLIAN SHARMAN. 


she’s dead 


FOLK-LORE. 


OBSERVANCES WITH REGARD TO THE Mooyx.— 
The following extract from the Cornish Telegraph 
will be interesting to many lovers of folk-lore : — 


“There are many ancient beliefs and practices with 
respect to the moon still lingering in West Cornwall, which 
seem to be almost forgotten elsewhere. The following 
are a few examples amongst many :— 

“Herbs for drying, to be used in fomentation, or for 
other medicinal purposes, are gathered at the full of the 
moon; when winter's fruit should also be picked and 
stored, in order that it may retain its plumpness. Elderly 
persons prefer to sow their garden seeds and others during 
the moon's first quarter, from the idea that they will 
then germinate quicker and grow stronger than on the 
decrease. 

“ Timber should be felled on the ‘ bating’ of the moon, 
because the ‘sap is then down,’ and the wood will be 
more durable. 

* When the old iron ‘chills’ (lamps) were in general 
use, rushes, for making ‘ porvans’ (wicks), were cut at the 
full moon, because it was believed that they were then 
fuller of pith and less liable to shrink than if cut at other 


“ Old gentlemen who wore their hair long behind, or 
in ‘ pigtails or queues,’ and other persons as well, of that 
day, were very particular about having their heads 
trimmed at the time of full moon that their hair might 
grow the more luxuriantly. 

“ The first money taken on market-day is still frequently 
spit on, for good luck ; and if silver, kept for luck-money, 
to be shown to the next new moon, and turned three 
times towards the person who shows it. Three wishes 
were made whilst showing the money, which the wisher 
turned three times from the moon towards himself. 


“It is considered unlucky to get the first sight of a new 
moon through glass, and many persons go out of doors 
nee | to see her for the first time, when they hold 
towards her a piece of silver to ensure their success whilst 
that moon lasts. Those who offer this kind of adoration 
to Luna are mostly provided with a crooked sixpence, 
which they call a pocket-piece, and wear as a means to 
retain good luck. This observance of showing money to 
the new moon is, probably, a vestige of an ancient rite 
connected with the worship of Luna or Astarte. 

“ Another belief, which still holds good, is that when 
a child is born in the interval between an old moon and 
the first appearance of a new one, it will never live to 
attain to puberty. A recent observation confirms thisas 
well to animals as children. Hence the saying of ‘no 
moon no man,’ Other popular notions, among old folks, 
are that when a boy is born on the waning moon, the 
next birth will be a girl, and vice versd ; they also say 
that when a birth takes place on the ‘growing of the 
moon’ the next child will be of the same sex. Many of 
these fancies, however, may be astrological notions, 
handed down from ancient times and common to many 
places. Here much of such lore has been learnt from 
Sibley’s Treatise on the Occult Sciences, which is the 
oracle of our western astrologers; though they seldom let 
their study of that and similar works be known for fear 
of the ridicule with which it is now the fashion to regard 
such pursuits. W. B.” 


Innocents’ Day—Morriep Peat (5* §. i. 8.) 
—aA muffled peal is stili always rung on the bells 
of our parish church (Weobley, co. Hereford) on 
Childermas or Innocents’ Day. This custom was 
observed also in the adjoining parish of Dilwyn, 
and was only discontinued about five years ago 
because the mufflers, or “ muffs,” as the ringers call 
them, were worn out. H. B. Purrtoy. 

Weobley. 


The following is an extract from a lady’s letter, 
under date January 1, 1874:— 

“ WincnEsteR.—We began 1874 in a very romantic 
manner, that of walking about the Close by moonlight, 
and listening to the muffled peals.” 

GW. 


Rattways Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, in their last Report, state that 
the falling off in the numbers and revenue of pas- 
sengers in 1873 has been very large. “ The current 
year is an unpropitious one in the Hindoo calendar, 
and the inducements to travel are below the average. 
No Hindoo marriages among the better classes are 
celebrated this year.” Hype CLarke. 


Properties OF Fountarxs.—Old writers on 
natural history mention certain properties in 
fountains. I would ask any of your correspondents 
to inform me if these can be traced or noticed in 
modern times. Ortelius, in his Theatrum Mundi, 
mentions a fountain in Ireland “ whose water 
killeth all those beasts that drink thereof, but not 
the people, although they use it ordinarily.” Pliny 
mentions a fountain in Sclavonia which is extremely 
cold ; yet if a man cast his cloth cloak upon it i 
is incontinently set on fire (it is not very clear 
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whether it is the cloak or the fountain that is to be 
anderstood). Do any traces of this fountain exist ? 
Propertius mentions the fountain Clitumnus, in 
Italy, “ which maketh oxen that drink of it white; 
and Pliny, certain streams in Breotia, one of which 
tarneth sheep black, the other white. If these 

uliarities existed in the days of Propertius 
and Pliny, do they now exist ; or are the localities 
known? There is also a fountain mentioned by 
Pliny, on the shores of the Red Sea, which dyed the 
fleece of sheep drinking therefrom scarlet or crim- 
son. Is the site now known? There are many 
other fountains with peculiar qualities mentioned 
by old writers, such as the fount immortalized by 
Moore, which played of old in Ammon’s shade, 
cold in day-time, warm at night, — fountains 
sweet at noon, bitter at night, &c., which have 
been more or less made use of by poets. Do 
they still exist is a matter-of-fact question; that of 
Anmon’s shade is, I believe, as doubtful as the 
statue of the singing Memnon. H. Hatt. 
Lavender Hill. 


Witt1am Roy.—Have the kindness to publish 
the following lines, which will interest English 
readers :— 

William Roy, with whose aid the Protestant 
martyr, Will. Tyndale, published the first edition 
of his English New Testament, is well known 
in English literature through his sharp satirical 
poem against Cardinal Wolsey. He was also the 
translator of a German, not Latin, dialogue, as has 
been believed till now, known under the title, 
Dialogus inter patrem Christianum et filium contu- 
macem. This translation was thought to be lost. 
Only some passages in the works of Will. Tyndale, 


Sir Thom. More, and the mention of it in the lists of 


books prohibited by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the years 1527-32, testified of its existence. The 
translation was printed at Strasburg in 1527; but 
the agents of Henry VIII. and of Cardinal Wolsey 
were so busy to buy up and to destroy the whole 
edition, that even in the greatest libraries of Eng- 
land not a single copy of it is to be found. Some 
time ago a complete copy was discovered in the 
I, and R. Library of the Court at Vienna, where 
it was bound together with the also extremely rare 
first edition of the satirical poem of Roy against 
Wolsey, Rede me and be nott wrothe (see the reprint 
by Arber, Lond., 1871). Mr. Adolf Wolf, keeper 
of this library, will shortly publish an accurate 
edition of this old book, which is extremely interest- 
Ing in connexion with the history of the first 


otestant commotions in England. A. Wotr. 
Vienna. 


Prpigrre.—In connexion with the 
Boleyn family mentioned at page 2 of “N. & Q.” 
for January 3, 1874, I beg to submit the follow- 
ing inscription to your readers :— 


“Here under leys 
Elizabeth and Mary Bullyn 
daughters of 
Thomas Bullyn son of George Bullyn 
the son of 
George Bullyn Vicount Rochford son of 8" Thomas 
Bullyn 
Erle of Ormond and Willsheere.” 
In the year 1802, while some labourers were 
quarrying stones close to the old castle of Clonoony, 
in the King’s County, they discovered a cave, and 
in the cave, at a depth of some eleven feet from 
the surface, concealed under a heap of stones, they 
found a slab stone, eight feet long, four wide, and 
one thick, covering a coffin cut in the solid rock, 
which contained the bones of two bodies, and at 
the extreme lower end of the flag-stone the inscrip- 
tion was cut in alto-relievo. 

Some years since there were the portraits of two 
ladies in Birr Castle, the seat of the Earl of Rosse, 
with the following inscriptions—* Anno vetatis 17” 
and “ Anno wtatis 18.” One of the portraits had a 
marigold (the symbol for the name of Mary), and 
the other portrait had a jewel dependent from the 
neck bearing the letter E. 

The Boleyns were connected through the family 
of Clere with the Rosses. 

Wm. Jackson Pigorr. 

Dundrum, co. Down. 


DE FournyvaLi.—I find a namesake, 
with an archer and four horses, among the fighting 
men who went with Edward LIT. (and Chaucer) to 
invade France in 1359-60. In the list of payments 
for this war, in the Wardrobe Book of Edw. IIL, 
kept by Sir William de Farle, from Nov. 3, 1359, 
to Nov. 7, 1360, is entered on leaf 101, back— 

“Willielmo Fournyuall pro consimilibus vadiis suis 
guerre, ad iiijd. ob. & vnius sagittarii ad vjd. per diem, 
a xxix die august, vsque xxix diem Septembri, vtroque 
die computato, per xxxij dies, xxviijs. eidem, pro con- 
similibus vadiis suis ad xijd. & j. sagittarit ad vjd. per 
diem, ab ultimo die Septembris vsque vitimum diem 
Maij, vtroque die computato, per cexlvy dies, xviijli. vijs. 
vjd. eidem, pro repassagio quatuor equorum suorwm de 
Cales, vt supra xijs. iiijd.” 

I hope my said namesake knew Chaucer, and 
fought alongside him. F, J. 


“You MAY PUT IT IN YOUR EYE AND SEE NONE 
THE WORSE For 1T.”—I have been rather amused 
at finding this colloquialism to express nonentity, 
which I had conceived to be of purely English 
origin, in a letter of the grave and witty Erasmus. 
He is descanting on the gifts he has received from 
sundry eminent personages to whom he had dedi- 
cated his various works, and comes to a certain 
Cardinal, by whom he states himself to have been 
treated in a very ungenerous fashion :— 

“ Episcopo Leodiensi nunc Cardinali, cui inscripsimus 
Epistolas ad Corinthios, cui libellum inauratum misimus, 
cui donavimus duo volumina Novi Testamenti in mem- 
branis non ineleganter adornata neque pretii mediocris 
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ut libenter debemus pro splendidis promissis, que non 
semel obtulit: ita non est, quod illi pro donato te- 
runcio gratias agamus. TJantum donavit, quantum si 
incidat in oculum quamvis tenerum, nihil tormenti sit 
allaturam : id ipse non inficiabitur.”* 
H. A. Kenyepy. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


EPITAPH ON A ToMBSTONE AT ——, NEAR 

Paris :— 
* Here lie 

“Two grandmothers, with their two granddaughters — 

Two husbands, with their two wives— 

Two fathers, with their two daughters 

Two mothers, with their two sons 

Two maidens, with their two mothers— 

Two sisters, with their two brothers— 

Yet but Six Corpses in all lie buried here ; 

All born legitimate, from incest clear.” 

This puzzle has appeared in different forms, but 
I have never seen any solution of it. 

J. H. I, Oakey. 
Wyverby, Melton Mowbray. 


Tue CampBELLs AND Grants.—The Rev. Isaac 
Taylor, in his valuable work, Words and Places, 
attributes to many well-known Scottish families a 
Norman origin ; among others, the Campbells and 
Grants, the latter of which he deduces from Le 
Grand (p. 201), and in a foot-note, on the same 
page, he states that Skene, in his History of the 
Aghlanders, vol. ii. p. 280, &c., attempts to disprove 
the supposed Norman origin of the Campbells and 
other Scottish families. He admits, however, the 
case of the Grants, vol. ii. p. 255. I have not seen 
Mr. Skene’s work, and am not aware of his line of 
argument ; he is, however, perfectly right in re- 
taining the Celtic derivation of Campbell, and he 
is wrong in giving up that of Grant. The former 
is plainly from Cam, crooked or awry, and bel, a 
mouth (see the Ir. Dicts. of O’Brien and O'Reilly). 
The name evidently originated, like those of many 
others, in some personal peculiarity of its first 

ssessor, a Very common practice among the Celts. 

y a reference to the Annals of the Four Masters, 
we find such names as the following :—“ Aedh 
Balbh, or the Stammerer, s.p. 737 ; Aedh Buidhe, 
or the Tawney, A.D. 600 ; Bran Beg, or the Little, 
A.D. 733; Cairbre Crom, or the Crooked, 757, for 
crom has the same meaning as Cam. In later times, 
we find the great Irish family of the O’Conors, who 
were divided into two branches, distinguished by 
the agnomina of Don and Ruadh, i. ¢., the Brown 
and Red, which distinction, Dr. O’ Donovan states,— 

“ Was first made in the year 1384, when Turlogh Don 
and Turlogh Ruadh, who had been for some time 
emulating each other for the chieftainship of Sil- 
Murray, agreed to have it divided equally between them; 
on which occasion it was arranged that the former should 
be called O’Conor Don, and the latter O'Conor Ruadh.” — 
Jr. Topl. Poems, p. 20. 

In 1542, we find that Conn Bacach, Con the 


"© Jortin’s Life of Erasmus. London, 1760, Vol. ii., 


Lame, was created Earl of Tyrone. These examples 
will be quite sufficient to show that some of the 
highest families in Ireland have been named from 
personal peculiarities, and even defects. The noble 
family of the Campbells need not, therefore, be in 
the least ashamed of their Celtic origin, or that 
the first of the name had a facial defect ; for he 
would not have been remembered by it had he not 
been a remarkable chief or warrior in his day. 

Respecting the distinguished name of Grant, 
which Mr. Taylor derives from the French Le 
Grand, and which Mr. Skene appears to resign, it 
will be found in the Annals of the Four Masters 
as early as A.D. 716, as follows : 

“The battles of Ceannanus (Kells, in Meath) by 
Conall Grant (7. ¢., the Grey) Ua Cearnaigh, wherein 
were slain Tuathal Ua Faelchon, and Gormghal, son of 
Aedh, son of Dluthach, and Amhalgaidh Ua Conaing, and 
Fearghal, his brother. Conall Grant himself was also 
slain, in two months afterwards, by King Feargha!.” 

I believe there can be no disputing the above 
authority. Ricnarp Rott Brass, 

Sunday’s Well, Cork. 

Baviy.—In the glossary to the Globe Shakespeare 
this word is explained as being “applied con- 
temptuously to anything worthless.” Around 
Belfast Lough “the Bavin” is the name of a very 
worthless fish—the wrasse; it is full of bones : the 
only use made of it by the fishermen is to bait their 
lobster pots. W. H. Parrersoy, 

Belfast. 

Tue Kitkexsny Cats.—Compare— 

Yids xai yeverip 
Tis exderavor, dayor, 
Kai pera Bpoow THY XpypatiKyy pada 
"Yorarov Aouriv Exovar hayeiv. 
Epigram. Gracorum Johan. Brodai 


Francofurti, mpc., p. 227. 


[The following notes appear in the above work :— 

Cavavev — expendens.” 

“ De patre et filio comedonibus qui simul in certamen 
descenderunt, uter plus de substantia devorare possit : ac 
demum omnibus devoratis, se mutuo consumpserunt.”] 


ELecTIvE AND Depostne Power or Partt- 
MENT (PAGE 24): Correction.—“ As Sir James 
Mackintosh observes, implying the idea that it was 
‘indefeasible, though not necessarily implying any 
notion of Divine right.’” The marks of quotation 
should be confined to the word “ indefeasible,” the 
words following being added by the writer. I wish 
to add, that it does not follow that because Henry 
IV. was a usurper, and never had any legal right 
to the throne, that therefore the statutes of his 
reign were never laws, for they, as Lord Hale 
explained, became valid by subsequent tacit adop- 
tion. This was recognized in a case which arose 
when Lord Macclesfield was Chancellor. 2% 

W. F. F. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Grorce III. anp tue Pic.—In “N. & Q.” of 
January Ist, 1870, page 19, you did me the favour 
of inserting a few observations on James Bissett, 
which a correspondent of your paper, a few weeks 
after, called an omnium gatherum. May I ask 
him, or any other of your numerous readers, if they 
could favour me with the supposed observations 
made by George III. to my father, on the latter 
presenting His Majesty with an enormous pig? 
The incident was represented in a caricature pub- 
lished, in 1800 or 1801, by Forbes, of Piccadilly, 
or Gilray. It was just after the Irish rebellion, 
and the print was very popular. My father then 
lived at Fazeley, near Tamworth. Having pur- 
chased the pig, and shown it at several fairs in 
Staffordshire, he hired a canal boat, by which it 
was conveyed at considerable expense to London. 
On its passage through Oxford the animal excited 
some amusement among the students. The king 
being apprized of the intended present, appointed 
atime for the interview, which took place at 
Windsor Castle. My father, being a member of 
the Staffordshire Yeomanry (Lichfield troop), wore 
his regimentals, and was offered a commission, 
which, however, he declined. The wonderful pig 
was afterwards brought to the hammer, and pro- 
duced a smart competition between a pair of rival 
showmen. It was found poisoned the next morn- 
ing, and considerable suspicion rested on the un- 
successful competitor. I should be glad either to 
purchase the caricature, or to have a copy of the 
remarks which fell from the king. My father died 
at Croydon, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
and his son, the writer of this, is also an octoge- 
narian. I shall be eighty-five (if spared) on the 
15th inst. CuristorneR Norron Wricur. 

50, Addison Street, Nottingham. 


Ustawrut Games or THE MippLe Aces. — 
What were the games of “ Cayls” and “ Cloysh,” 
declared illegal by the statute 33 Henry VIII. c. 1? 
I find also “Guek” denounced as “an unleeful 
and reprovable game” in the regulations of the 
Sanctuary of St. Martin’s-le-Grand (which regula- 
tions comprised, among others, an ordinance that 
“barbours ” were not to ply their vocation in the 
Sanctuary on the Sabbath). What was Guek ? 

Gerorce Avuecustus 


Naruan Brooxr’s “Comprete List, Miurrary,” 
Loxpox, 1684.—I am desirous of seeing a copy of 
the above work, often referred to in Cannon’s 
Records of the Army, and in Mackinnon’s Cold- 
stream Guards, I have sought for it in vain at the 
British Museum and in the catalogues of the Mili- 


tary Libraries. Any information on this subject 
will be thankfully received by me. 


S. D. Scorr. 


Henry Mepwati.—Wanted, the date of the 
death of “ Mayster Henry Medwall, late Chape- 
layne to the ryght reverent fader in God Johan 
Morton cardynall, Archbyshop of Caunterbury.” 
He was the author of the Interlude of Nature, 
1538, and of another interlude, called Fulgens and 
Lueres. This second is undescribed. The only 
copy I ever saw is preserved in the library of a 
very ancient family in the north of England. 

J. O. 


Dexuamu, Notts.—Will any Nottinghamshire 
topographer kindly inform me of the whereabouts 
of this place? In 1775 a relative of mine is stated 
to have been born there, where he resided for many 
years. Iam not confounding it with the Denhams 
of Bucks, Suffolk (or Norfolk), or Scotland. 

J. A. Mason. 


SOMERSETSHIRE LEGENDS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
—Being engaged in collecting (for future publica- 
tion) the legends and superstitions of Somerset, 
I shall feel much cbliged to those readers of “ N. 
& Q.” who are acquainted with any, if they will 
communicate them to me for insertion in the pro- 
posed collection, so that my efforts may be rendered 
as successful as possible. ©. H. Pootre. 

St. Alban Hall, Oxford. 


JEREMIAH SAvVILLE.—Can you give me any 
particulars of this musician, who lived about the 
time of the Restoration, and is only known now 
through his madrigal or “fa la” song, The Waits, 
which (I know not why) is always sung at the 
close of any concert of Madrigals, and to which 
the late Mr. Oliphant (who, were he living, could 
tell us all about it) wrote a couplet of verse? He 
is just mentioned in Burney, but Fétis has not a 
line about him. 


Tue AND PENINSULAR MEDALS.— 
When were these medals issued? The Waterloo 
medal, I remember, came first ; but how long after 
the victory it commemorated? and in what year 
was the Peninsular medal issued? I think the 
Duke just lived to see the latter. Cc. T. B. 


Harrisoy.—Is it possible to 
obtain any genealogical account of Gen. Thomas 
Harrison, the regicide, and one of Cromwell’s men; 
also (if he had any), his crest and coat of arms; 
and,—a very difficult matter, I presume,—his 


autograph? A tracing of his signature to the 
death-warrant I have. I am very much interested 
in this matter, and have exhausted, fruitlessly, all 
means of obtaining this information, which I had 
a legitimate right to call upon. 
A. M. Harrison. 
Capt. U.S. Coast Survey, Plymouth, Mass. 
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Graname, Viscount Dunper.—James Gra- 
hame, of Duntroon, titular Viscount Dundee, was 
attainted for his share in the ’45, and died at 
Dunkirk, 1759. Did he leave any children, and 
if so, what became of them and their descendants, 
ifany? Did his father (William Grahame, titular 
Viscount Dundee, attainted 1716) leave any other 
descendants ? To whom did the estates of Claver- 
house ultimately pass ? M. L. 


Mrs. Stppons a Scutrror.—In Dallaway’s 
admirable work, Anecdotes of the Arts, published 
in 1800, is the following statement :— 

“ The first tragedian of the English stage, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, has executed the busts of herself and her brother, 
Mr. John Kemble, with astonishing truth and effect.” 

The public would be glad to know what has 
become of them. Georce E tis. 

St. John’s Wood. 


Wanrtep, the author of a poem beginning:— 
“We must be semi-atheists—God is here, 
And we forget ; yet if some emperor, 
A gluttonous satyr, were but near us now, 
How reverent we should be ; and yet we stand 
With absent heart in the deep gaze of God.” 
The poem is said to have been written by a 
nobleman’s son. O* 
“ Du droit qu'un esprit vaste et ferme en ses desseins 
A sur l'esprit groasier des vulgaires humains.” 
Was this celebrated answer of Talma to the game- 
keeper a quotation ; if so, from what author ! 
A. Mippueton, M.A. 
Kingsbridge Grammar School, South Devon. 


“ All night the storm had raged.” 
Who is the author of a poem on Grace Darling 
beginning thus. LW 


“Arcanpam”: Otp Boox.—Who was the 
author, and when was it printed, of a little book, 
which is printed in black letter, is not paged, and 
has the above word, “ Arcandam,” at the head of 
each page ? 

It appears to be an astrological treatise on the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac. At the end of the 
treatise, there is a similar one on the “Physiognomy 
of the Body Humane.” It is not perfect, wanting 
leaves at beginning and end. PEARMAIN. 


Tue Greex Swattow Sonc.—Where can I find 
the original Greek swallow song sung by the 
Athenian children ? A ForeicNer. 


Batennam’s “ Ercruixes or Pustic 


in Cuester.”—I have twenty-four Etchings of 


Public Buildings in Chester (two series), by G. 
Batenham. Have any more been published ? 
BHBA, 
Heraupw.—Arms, quarterly, 1. Azure, a griffin, 
segreant to the sinister, standing on a crown and 
holding in the left paw a sword. 


2. Two bendlets, between a decrescent in dexter 
chief and an increscent in sinister base, all within 
a bordure or. 

3. Or,a double-headed eagle displayed, crowned, 

4. Party per fess, gules and azure, in chief g 
demi-lion rampant, holding a lily ; in base three 
cinqfoils in fess. 

In pretence, an inescutcheon, gules charged with 
letter L, and surmounted by an electoral crown. 

The whole shield surmounted by a similar 
crown, and surrounded by two collars, the inner 
one composed of SS., a crown, and «a pillar be. 
tween two lions rampant respecting each other, 
alternately, with a cross suspended ; the outer one, 
a chain of flowers, from which is suspended an 
elephant. 

Supporters: Dexter, a griffin, as in the arms; 
sinister, a lion, holding a lily. 

Iam not conversant with foreign heraldry, and 
may be incorrect in my blazon, or description. | 
should like to know to what prince, potentate, or 


power, they belong. G, A. € 


Or, a chevron gules, in the dexter chief the 
badge of Ulster, showing the rank of baronet. 
To whom were these arms granted? Date he- 
lieved to be 1650. D—S. 


There is in the south aisle of Kimbolton church 
a well carved boss. Two hearts banded with the 
motto “ Be trewe.” Whose coat of arms is this? 
T. P. Fersr. 
Kimbolton. 


New-Moon Svrerstitions.—I was recently 
informed by an old Dorsetshire shepherd that “a 
Saturday’s new moon once in seven years was once 
too often for sailors,” meaning thereby that sailors 
have a special dread of a new moon falling upon 
that day of the week. As an illustration of this, 
the new moon for August last fell upon a Saturday, 
and certainly both weather and sea were unusually 
rough for the time of year. Does this superstitious 
notion obtain elsewhere ? J. 5. Upat 


Picor: Bovey.— 

“Le Neve in his MSS. puts a query if Sir Robert 
Smyth, Bart. (of Upton, Essex), had not a second 
wile, Rebecca, daughter of Sir William Rowney, o 
Rumney, Knt., relict of . . . . Spurstowe, Esq., and if 
he had not by her two daughters, Margaret, married to 
Granado Pigot, of Abington, co. Cambridge, Esq., and 
Rebecca, wife of William Robinson, of London, mer 
chant.”—Betham, Baronetage, ii. 371. 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” answer Le Neve's 
query? Granado Pigot appears to have been 
son of George Pigot, by Frances, his wife, daughter 
of Sir Robert Chester, whose mother was the 
daughter and heiress of Sir James Granado, 
equerry to Henry VIII. 

“ A house in Little-Chelsea being then known by the 


name of Str James Smitli’s house, was sold in 160 br 
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the Boveys, as heirs of Dame Anne Smith, to Anthony, 
of Shaftesbury.”—Lysons’s Environs of London, 
second edition, ii. 110. 

Who was this Sir James Smith; and is any- 
thing known of the ancestry of Dame Anne, nc¢ 
Bovey ?* H. GRAZEBROOK. 

Stourbridge. 


Various QuErres.—Wanted, any information 
regarding Charles Collins, who is understood to be 
author of Comala, versified from Ossian, and one 
or two other short poems, privately printed in a 
small volume, 1819, Hodson, Cambridge, printer. 
Comala was composed by the author during the 
autumn of 1817. He had just completed his seven- 
teenth year, and he says “it served to amuse some 
few intervals of leisure, stolen from severer studies.” 
Also regarding the editor and contributors to the 
Merchant Taylors’ Miscellanies, printed by Hansard, 
London, 1832. This school magazine, edited by 
Marmaduke Mapletoft, Gent., existed from March, 
1831, to June, 1832. I should be glad to know 
who were the authors of the following papers, all 
of them of a poetical or dramatic cast :— 

1. Essays on the Greek Drama. By =. 
2 Nuge Dramatice (a Dramatic Scene). By (Omicron). 
3. Marius on the Ruins of Carthage: a Soliloquy. By V. 
4, A Dramatic Sketch, in 3 Parts. By B. 
5. The Dialogues of the Dead. By L. C. N. 
6. “Clouds” of Aristophanes. Translated 
1. 
7. Essay on the Bacchee of Euripides. By L. L. 
& Essay on the Choephori of Eschylus. by 8. 
%. Colin and Lydia: a Pastoral Dialogue. By Peter 
Styles. 
I want any biographical information regarding 
William Seward Hall, author of The Empire of 
Philanthropy, « Dramatic Poem, in three acts. 
_ 1822, 8vo. The book is dedicated to the 
ing. 

Would any of your Australian readers inform 
me who is the author of Enderby, a Tragedy, in five 
acts, no date (1865?), 8vo.? The play is published 
by F. F. Baillitre, of Melbourne, and is printed by 
Mason, Firth & Co., Flinders Lane, Melbourne. ~ 

R. 


_Nicnotas shall be glad of informa- 

tion about Nicholas Felton, a son, I suspect, of 

Bishop Felton, who succeeded Laurence in this 

living in 1621, and was turned out of his living, 

then reckoned as worth 2001. a-year, by the Earl 

> Manchester in 1644 (Walker's Sufferings of 
ergy). 

There was a Nicholas Felton, a native of Yar- 
mouth, Master of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
1616, and Bishop of Ely from 1619 to 1626, when 
he died, and was buried under the Communion 


Re Jose h Bovey, of Coughton, co. Warwick, married, 
m 1677, Mary, daughter of Henry Smith, of Cropthorne, 
co. Worcester, which Henry was cousin-german to Sir 


Robert Smyth, of Upton, Bart. 


Table in St. Antholin’s Church, London (Ben- 
tham’s Ely). 

There was another Nicholas Felton, son to 
Robert Felton, who was admitted as Sizar at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, January 15, 1633, 
when in his fifteenth year. Fellow in 1641, 
ejected 1644. 

Neither of these was the rector of Stretham, 
though probably all were of the same family. 
The wife of our rector, Elizabeth Felton, was 
buried December 23, 1624. 

Rosert Kemup.—The history of another of 
my predecessors, though he is of later date, is a 
great puzzle to me—“ Mr. Robert Kemp, inducted 
1690 ; buried 1696.” I cannot find his name either 
in the Oxford or in the Cambridge Graduati. 
Hven Picor. 


Stretham Rectory, Ely. 


Witson Arms.—In the old churchyard of St. 
John’s, at Hampton, on James River, Virginia, 
there existed before the late civil war a massive 
iron-stone tomb slab, on which was elegantly 
engraved this coat of arms, viz., “Sa. on a cross 
engr : between 4 cherubs heads, or., a heart of the 
1st wounded on the left side proper, crowned with 
a crown of thorns vert.” This stone was to the 
memory of Capt. Willis-Wilson, who died in 1701. 
Col. Wm. Wilson, his father, was Royal Collector 
of Customs for James River, and died at a great 
age, about 1715. Among the archives of the 
Capitol at Richmond Va., I have seen a letter from 
Col. Wilson to the Governor, of a date between 
1680-90, to which is attached his seal, bearing a 
clear and distinct impression of these same arms. 
This coat is unique, and differs totally from those 
assigned by Burke to the Wilsons generally, in 
whose arms the wolf figures prominently. 

I desire to ascertain, if possible, the original 
grantee of these arms, and whether they are borne 
by any family of Wilson in England at this day. 

Witson Cary, Jr. 


Baltimore, U.S.A. 


Sureson Arms.—What is the crest, &c., of the 
Simpson family, and do the Simson or Sympson 
families bear the same crest, &c.? 

J. W. S. 


Moses or CuHorENE.—Some years ago I re- 
member to have seen, in one of the Bampton 
Lectures, a note to the effect that it was stated by 
Moses of Chorene that the grandson or great- 
grandson of Togarmah was named Haig; that he 
had rebelled against Nimrod, and retired into the 
mountains of Armenia, where Nimrod had attacked 
him, but was unsuccessful in attempting to subdue 
him, and was killed in the attempt. I shall be 
obliged if some of your readers would give me 
information as to this. I do not remember reading 
Moses of Chorene either at Rugby or Trinity. 
An old relative used to tell me that we were 
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descended from Togarmah, but all my family and 
I only laughed at it as an old superstition. Any 
information will be acceptable to 

J. R. Hate. 


Axoxymovs Booxs.—Required, the authorship 
of the following works :— 

“Histoire de la Révolution de France, précédée de 
l'Exposé Rapide des Administrations successives qui ont 
déterminé cette Révolution Mémorable.” Nouvelle 
Adition. Par Deux Amis de la Liberté. 4 vols. 12mo. 
Paris, 1792. 

“ History of the Campaigns in the Years 1796-9 in 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland,” &c. . . . Illustrated with 
a Maps and Plans. 4 vols. 2nd Edition. London, 

814. 

“ Le Caffé, ou L’ficossaise.” Comédie, par Mr. Hume, 
traduite en Francais. Londres, 1760. 

[Perhaps intended for John Home, author of the 
tragedy of Douglas, but I cannot find that he wrote any 
comedies. | 

*“ Letters on Mr. Hume’s History of Great Britain.” 
Edinbur,h, 1756. 

** Memoirs of the Private and Political Life of Lucien 
Bonaparte, Prince of Canino.” Translated from the 
French. 2 vols. London, 1818. 

“St. Stephen’s; or, Pencillings of Politicians.” By 
Mask. [James Grant, I suspect.) London, 1839. 

James. T. PRres.ey. 


Kixe ar Arms.—Where, in the scale of prece- 
dence, does this dignitary stand? It seems to me 
that the principal King at Arms, in each of the 
three kingdoms, should, in virtue of his office, be 
knighted as a matter of course, not that the pre- 
fix of “sir” would add to his dignity, for that, I 
take it, is considerably greater than the rank of 
Knight Bachelor. 8. 


Grant AND Srr Grant.—A 
large portion of the coast of this colony, Victoria, 
was discovered in December, 1800, by James 
Grant, Lieutenant, R.N., in command of H.M. 
brig “ Lady Nelson.” One of the capes was named 
by him Cape Sir William Grant ; it is marked on 
his chart “Cape Solicitor, or Sir William Grant’s 
Cape,” which would seem to identify the person it 
was named after as the eminent lawyer who was 
at that time Solicitor-General, and who, shortly 
after, became Master of the Rolls. What is known 
of Grant and his after career? When Flinders 
wrote his Voyage to Terra Australis, published in 
1814, Grant was a captain. Was he a family con- 
nexion of the Master of the Rolls ? J. B. 

Melbourne, Australia. 


Tue Centenary Civus.—This is believed to 
have existed in London about the latter end of the 
last century. Any information about it will be 
thankfully received. Virion Nieutoy. 


Gerrroy DE Cuavceroir.—Allow me to draw 
Mr. Furniva.w’s attention to the fact that among 
the signatories to a deed in the Tresor des Chartes, 


published by Boutani in his St. Louis et Alfonse 


de Poitiers, p. 490, appears the above person, as 
Sire de Bercoie. Mr. Furnrtvat will remember 
that the dominions of Alfonse de Poitiers wen 
historically connected with England. Is it no 
probable that Chaucer was of noble descent? 


Replies. 
BERE REGIS CHURCH. 
(4 S. xii. 492.) 
The composer of this epitaph seems to have been 
a great coxcomb and an inaccurate scholar ; and 
some passages admit of nothing but a conjectural 
rendering. But allowing for bad Latin, and cor 
recting a few errors due to the author, to the 
copyist, or to the printer, the following version 
may be attempted. It may be observed that a 
passage sometimes can have but one rendering, 
but one which in no way helps us to the sense. 
“ Patrimonium narcoticum,” for instance, can mean 
nothing but “ narcotic patrimony”; but what the 
sense or nonsense of this bit of pedantry is, can 
only be guessed. The errors are as follows:— 
1. 4, “conculcus” should be concalcas, or concalees; 
1. 9, full stop after “ oriundi” ; 1. 13, “ academiam”; 
1. 16, comma after “ postea,” not full stop ; 1. 1%, 
colon after “contulit”; 1. 25, “ Pradicatorem’;’ 
1. 28, full stop after “ invenere”; 1. 29, colon after 
“ maledice ”; 1. 36, full stop after “ fuit”; 1. 38, 
comma, not full stop, after “ narcoticum”; 1. 47, 
full stop after “13°”; 1. 50, 51, full stop after 
“ consecravit ” instead of “ Elizabetha”; 1. 53, no 
stop after “ habitare.” The initial capital letters 
are most capriciously placed, but that is trifling. 
Thou passest on— 
stay a little— 
it will be to thee no waste to know 
the worth of that which thou 
treadest under foot. 
Here lie, 
set apart when he passed into ashes, 
the remains of Andrew Loup of Dorchester, 
born in and sprung from an 
ancient lineage in Bere. 
Having been educated with due care 
and suitable success 
by his kinsfolk, 
he sought the renowned Academy of Oxford, 
where, in all, 
through four years he laboured stoutly. 
Afterwards 
he betook himself to one of the Inns of Court; 
next, 
to increase his skill, and investigate the 
secrets of commerce, 
he abode nearly five years 
among the French, the Italians, the Spaniards. 
Then he revisited his country, 
where 
Academics found in him a philosopher, 
lawyers an expounder, 
his neighbours a peacemaker, 
the oppressed a defence, 
all who had to do with him, a religious man. 
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But see the giddiness of 
the evil-speaking crowd : 
while among the ranks of the orthodox 
he showed himself an unconquered champion, 
he was by some traduced as a Papist, 
because of set purpose, and 
without heresy or schism, 
for the glor:’ of God and the seemliness 
of the Church, 
he clung to the foundations and the rites 
of the Christian faith. 
In his last days he found repose in 
his patrimonial home : 
whence, yielding to an Herculean disease 
under which for three years he laboured, 
at length, and under sentence of death 
still mindful of his baptismal vow, 
he expired, 
before he had passed through the 
last decade of the archetypal length of man’s life, 
on the 13th of June 
in the 1639th year 
since the birth of the Saviour of the world, 
To the memory of a husband never 
(had not the Holy Scripture 
closed the fount of tears) 
to be mourned sufficiently, 
Elizabeth, his most pious wife, 
consecrated this offering. 

“| had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, 
than to dwell in the tents of ungodliness.”"— Ps. lxxxiv. 10. 

I should have admitted that one expression, 
“ Aula cervina,” I can make nothing of. Probably 
it refers to some Oxford tradition, which those with 
local knowledge may explain. 

The forty-fifth line is unintelligible; but it is 
just possible that it may refer to the “ threescore 
years and ten,” leaving out of sight the patriarchal 
lives, and treating that period as the original or 
normal duration. But the sense I have suggested 
can hardly be forced out of any conceivable gram- 
matical construction. LYTTELTON. 

P.S.—Since writing, it has been suggested to 
me that “Aula cervina” is Hart Hall. May be 
80; but I do not know that hall. 

It may be observed that the words “ Voti 
fluminei damnas memor expiravit” form a spon- 
daic hexameter ; but it is probably accidental. 

[There was formerly a Hert or Hart Hall, which 
became Hertford College in 1740.}} 


Premising, first, that the Latin is a little canine, 
and that the stops are in utter confusion ; and, 
secondly, that certain parts, though they can be 
translated, cannot be explained unless we know 
deceased’s history ; premising, I say, this, there 
seems no very extraordinary difficulty in Mr. 
brass. I render it thus 

Passenger, stay a little; it will be no loss of time for 
thee to know the history of such a man as thou treadest 
under thy feet. Here, by the ashes of his predecessor, 
lie buried the remains of Andrew Lombe of Dorchester, 
born and sprung of an ancient race among the natives of 
Bere : brought up by his friends with no less care than 
Was fit, and with success as happy as became them, he 
sought the celebrated University of Oxford, where in 


Hart Hall he worked hard for four years. Afterwards 
he betook himself to one of the Inns of Chancery. Then 
for increase of his knowledge and inquiry into the secrets 
of commerce abiding for nearly five years among the 
French, Italians, and Spaniards, he at last returned to 
his own country, where academics found him a philo- 
sopher, lawyers a conveyancer, neighbours a peacemaker, 
the opprest a refuge, and all who knew him a religious 
man. But consider the folly of the evil-spreading 
multitude ; for while he showed himself an unconquered 
champion among the ranks of the orthodox, he is aleged 
by some to be a Papist because, to the glory of God and 
the honour of the Church, he embraced, without practis- 
ing heresy or schism, the foundations and ceremonies of 
the Christian religion. In extreme old age he found his 
estate a trouble ; worn out by which, and labouring for 
three years under severe illness, at last, as destined, he, 
mindful of his baptismal vow, expired before he had 
spent ten years in the relics only of his former life, in 
the year from the birth of the Saviour of the world 1637, 
on the 13th of the month of June. This to the memory 
of a man never enough to be wept for (if holy Scripture 
had not closed the fount of tears), his most loving wife 
Elizabeth has consecrated. “I had rather be a door- 
keeper in the house of my God, than to dwell in the 
tents of ungodliness ” (/’s. Ixxxiv. 10). 
Cuares F, 8S. Warrex, M.A. 


With the exception of one or two places, un- 
doubtedly obscure, and of which I am not certain, 
this epitaph appears to me to be perfectly intel- 
ligible. Avoiding baldness as much as may be, I 
will render it as near to the Latin as I can. I 
assume it to “ be a true and correct copy.” 

Regardless passer, stop awhile, and pause. There is 
that beneath your feet the worth of which it is worth 
your while to learn. Here with his father’s ashes are 
deposited the remains of Andrew Loupi, of Dorchester, a 
scion of the ancient stock of Beeren. Trained with 
loving care, the profiting was in due proportion. Placed 
at Hart Hall, in the celebrated University of Oxford, he, 
for three years, diligently applied himself to study, and 
thence migrating to one of the Inns of Chancery, he 
afterwards, to add to his stores of knowledge, and to gain 
an insight into mercantile affairs, passed nearly five years 
in France, Italy, and Spain. He then returned to his 
native land, where, so extensive had become his attain- 
ments, so admirably formed his character, by scholars 
he was pronounced a philosopher, by lawyers an autho- 
rity on mercantile jurisprudence, by his neighbours 
a pleasant neighbour, by the oppressed a firm defender, 
by all a religious man. But mark the fickleness of 
popular favour—of the multitude ever more alert to 
blame than praise. Foremost among the champions of 
orthodox belief, he yet, but without any show of heresy 
or schism, held firmly by those doctrines and ceremonies 
of the Christian Faith which he deemed to be funda- 
mental, and alike conducive to the glory of God, and the 
peaceable ordering of the Church. On this ground he 
was charged with having become a Papist. His declining 
years he solaced with the managing of his estate. At 
length, having laboured for three years under a grievous 
malady, which in the end proved fatal, he, ever mindful 
of his obligations for an unfailing flow of Vlessings, and 
when he had enjoyed his patrimony scarce ten years, 
breathed his last, on June 13, in the year from the 
Saviour’s birth 1643. And this is dedicated by his most 
dutiful wife to a husband for whose loss she must have 
been inconsolable, had not Holy Scripture shut up the 
fountain of her tears. 

‘*] would rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my 
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God, than to dwell in the tents of wickedness” (Ps. 
lxxxiv. 10). 

The only passages of which I have any serious 
doubt are those printed in italics, being in the 
original, “ Voti fluminei damnas memor,” and 
“Protoplasti vivendi relliquias per decennium 

regerat.” The former, but for fluminei, would 

clear enough, as damnas = damnatus, and 
voti damnatus is classical (Liv., vii. 28, xxvii. 45). 
The latter is a great puzzle, and can only admit of 
the rendering which I have given, upon the pre- 
sumption that several of the words are employed 
in a very unusual and strained acceptation. Pro- 
toplastus, for instance, is always, so far as I know, 
used of Adam, nor am I aware that it ever refers 
to the first founder of a race. Suidas certainly 
connects it with dpyyyds, and apyyyds ts so used 
by Sophocles (0. C., 60). But then again as to 
“relliquias” and “ peregerat,” I know of no 
instance of the one meaning property left behind 
by a former possessor, or of the other the use or 
enjoyment of such property. Such being the case, 
my rendering must be taken as purely conjectural 
—for as much as it is worth—which, in my own 
judgment, is near akin to nothing. If Mr. Guest 
has an opportunity, will he look at the monumental 
brass again, to be sure that no error has crept into 
the copy ? Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Tue Grim Feature (4 §. xii. 85, 191, 316, 
435.)—In my turn I venture to think PEeLacivs 
is wrong in explaining “the grim Feature” to mean 
the “future victims” of death; thus making it 
objective to “scented,” and leaving that verb 
without any nominative. He surely overlooks that 
there is a full-point after “ bloody fight,” and that 
each member of the simile is a complete sentence 
by itself. If he do not, he has yet to learn that 
Milton does not construct a sentence without a 
substantive, pronoun, or relative, to govern the 
verb. Such being the case, it seems to me indis- 
putable that the verb “scented” is intransitive, 
and that its nominative is “the grim Feature.” I 
can see, too, why Milton did not give Death his 
name here. The reason was the near position of the 
word Death in the preceding line. Had he, by 
inadvertence, written— 

— “ design’d 

For death, the following day, in bloody fight. 

So scented Death, delighted, and upturn'd 

His nostril wide into the murky air,” 


his exquisitely attuned ear would have resented 
the symptosis, and he would have substituted for 
“ Death” some descriptive equivalent ; and what 
could be finer than the one which has possession of 
the text? 

The entire passage, combining the two relative 
sentences, is thus given in the first edition, book ix., 
ll, 272-281, but I observe that from L 230 (mis- 


figure. 


printed 2¢0) the numbering is wrong up to 270, 
It is rectified at 1. 280:— 
* So saying, with delight he snuff’d the smell 

Of mortal change on Earth. As when a flock 

Of ravenous Fowl, though many a League remote, 

Against the day of Battel, to a Field, 

Where Armies lie encampt, come flying, lur'd 

With scent of living Carcasses design’d 

For death, the following day, in bloodie fight, 

So seented the grim Feature, and upturn’d 

His Nostril wide into the murkie Air, 

Sagacious of his Quarrey from so farr.” 

Let us inquire what are Milton’s usages of grim 
and feature. For the latter we have the passage 
in the Areopagitica (already cited in “N. & Q.” 
4% 8. xii. 317), where feature is frame or form, as 
of a living body. (Elsewhere, as in Comus, it isa 
part of the face.) Grim is frequently used in 
Paradise Lost; viz., once of Moloch’s idol ; once 
of the fires of hell ; once of war ; and in the r- 
maining four places it is the epithet of Death or of 
his cave. Surely it may be hence inferred that, in 
the passage in question, the phrase “ grim Feature” 
means the shapeless shape of Death, which is s 
eloquently described in book ii., ll. 666-676, et seg. 
Here he is called an “ execrable shape . . . grim and 
terrible” ; “the grisly Terror,” and “ grim Death”; 
all of which are admirably summed up in that one 
masterly phrase “grim Feature.” 

While I cannot but think that Peacivs “ doth 
vainly talk ” on this occasion, I feel obliged to him 
and your other correspondents who have discussed 
with so much ability the question I submitted to 
their consideration ; and to Mr. Joseru Payne for 
so frankly acknowledging his mistake. Janez. 

Athenzum Club. 

PELAGIUS may rest assured that “ grim Feature” 
is not the “ objective case after scented,” or that it 
means “ creation,” “the future victims now made 
over to corruption.” It is, undoubtedly, the nomi- 
native to the verb, answering to “a flock of rave- 
nous fowl,” in the antecedent member of the simile. 
About the grammar, or the sense, there is no diffi- 
culty whatever. It runs perfectly clean and clear 
—i.e., “ Asa flock of ravenous fowl” scents, &e., 
so “the grim Feature scented.” The emendation 
of Pe.acivs is simply a case of “ e fulgore fumum,” 
and he does nothing more by it than to import 4 
totally new element intothediscussion. The question 
previously raised was on the meaning of the word 
“feature ””—whether it meant Satan or Death. It 
has been generally admitted to mean the latter, a8, 
in fact, it can mean nothing else. I have some- 
times thought whether it may not be barely pos 
sible that “feature” has crept into the text for 
Grim figure comes very much nearer to 
common usage, and might be capped by many cog- 
nate expressions, as poor figure, sorry figure, &e. 

Upon the whole, my loyalty to Milton compels 
me to say that I believe he never would have 
written a sentence so awkward in construction, ané 
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) 270, so involved in sense as this would be, presuming 
PeLAaius’s exegesis to be correct. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 
ote Can Petactvs really be serious in the explana- 
7 tion he gives of this passage? Can he adduce any 
other instance of “ feature ” being ever used in the 
sense he attributes to it, viz., “ corrupted creation,” 
or rather “carnage, prey innumerable”? This 
meaning is quite new to me. Again, if “grim 
feature” be the objective, what is the subject or 
. nominative to “scented”? It can only be the 
sts: un “he” some half-dozen lines back, but if 
ssage pronoun “he ” some hi zen lines back, but i 
:Q.” so, it should be repeated to make sense, and just 
m, 98 imagine Milton writing “ So (he) scented the grim,” 
t isa &c.!—a construction quite at variance with what 
d in Pzactus himself refers to as peculiar to that poet. 
once See his own example, “So spake the Universal 
e Lord,” &c., with which the passage in question 
or of completely agrees, if “feature” be taken as the 
at, in nominative. R. M. C. 
hire” Liverpool. 
is s0 “Or or Brick” (4% §. xii. 448.)—A neighbour 
t seq. tells me that “Oil of brick” was inserted in the 
| and London Pharmacopeia, 1746, in which it was 
ath”; named Olewm Lateritiwm, and was prepared as 
one follows :—Bricks — common—heated to redness, 
quenched in olive oil, afterwards bruised and dis- 
doth tilled ; the product forms a dark brown oil, similar, 
him both in colour and consistency, to ordinary oak 
issed varnish. At the present day, it is factitiously 
d to prepared by mixing equal parts of crude oil of 
E for amber and olive oil. J. MANUEL. 
” “Qleum Lateritium. Oil of Bricks.—Heat bricks red 
hot, and quench them in oil olive, till they have soaked 
ure” up all the oil ; then break them into pieces small enough 
at it to be conveniently put into a retort; and distil with a 
salts sand heat gradually increased : an oil will arise, together 
4 with a spirit, which is to be separated from it as in 
the foregoing process. 
ave- “This preparation has had a place in most Dis- 
nile. pensatories, under the pompous names of oleum philo- 
liffi- sophorum, sanctum, divinum, benedictum, and others as 
sJear improper as that under which it stands above. It is 
he really oil olive, rendered strongly empyreumatic by heat; 
tly the spirit, so called, is no more than phlegm, or water, 
tion tainted with the burnt flavour of the oil. It has been 
im, celebrated for sundry external purposes, particularly 
rt a against gouty and rheumatic pains, deafness and tingling 
tion . the ears, Xc., and sometimes likewise given inwardly. 
in ut common practice seems to have now entirely 
It rejected this loathsome remedy.” 
ee The above, which is from Quincy’s English Dis- 
i pensatory, 14th edit., -Svo., London, 1769, will 
pos- inform H. T. how he may himself make “ Oil of 
fot pr ; and if the last sentence was true in 1769, 
r to Ny think that in 1873 this oil has “No 
J. B. B. 
C. 
pels The following is the receipt for its preparation 
ave = in the Pharmacopeeia of the London Colledg, 
and 


“ Take, of bricks broken in pieces, as big as an Hens 
Egg; heat them red hot, and quench them in Old Oyl, 
where let them lie till they be cool; then beat them into 
fine pouder, and still them in a glass retort, with a fit 
reciever, give fire to by degrees and keep the Oyl in a 
glass close stopped.” 

Two centuries ago it was much recommended in 
gout, sciatica, and as an anodyne generally ; but 
it has long since passed away from all authorized 
pharmacopeeias. The use of the powdered brick is 
only that of a porous absorbent to hold the oil 
whilst it is subjected to destructive distillation. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


See Gray’s Pharmacology, &c., 5th edit., 1831, 
At page 209 is the following :— 

“Or or Bricks, Olewm lateritivm.—From olive oil, 
mixed with brick-dust, and distilled; very resolvent, 
useful in palsy and gout.” 

J. O. N. 


Brighton. 


“Nor” ror “Tuan” (4% 8. xii. 388, 502 ; 5% 
i. 12.)—In reference to Lorp LyTTE.Ton’s note, 
I can assure him that the expression is not yet 
obsolete. Theold-fashioned Gloucestershire farmers, 
as distinguished from the new school of “agri- 
culturists,” as they prefer to style themselves, 
frequently use the word “nor” for “than.” One, 
an old neighbour of mine, a rare tough blade, now 
on the retired list, between eighty and ninety, and 
in easy circumstances, always makes use of it. He 
is like “Sir Joshua,” a little deaf, though, instead 
of an ear-trumpet, he more often has a pipe in his 
hand ; and— 

“ When they talk’d of their quanos, perphosphates and 


stu 

He shifted his Broseley and only drank ‘ rough. 
that is, cider of rough flavour, which old cider- 
drinkers prefer. In offering you, for instance, 
some of particularly good quality, he would speak 
in this vein, “ Try this, sir, this is pretty drink, 
‘tis better nor common,” meaning, better than 
common “drink.” And here I may note that the 
word “drink” in the example given, is employed 
in that precise and limited sense which logicians 
term “second intention,” and stands for “cider” 
only, —just as the same men use the word 
“beast” for “oxen”; sportsmen, “birds” for 
“partridges”; and Scotchmen, “fish” for 
“salmon.” In Scotland, “How many fish have 
you killed ?” would refer to salmon only. I would 
further remark, that before railway-station, certi- 
ficated school-teacher, and cheap newspaper 
influences, these old turns and expressions are 
fast dying out, and should, I think, be noted down 
and recorded in “N. & Q.” by the country clergy 
and others. F. 8. 

Churchdown. 

It appears to me that this must be merely a 
Celtic idiom, one of the many instances still re- 
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maining, handed down tous from the ancient Britons. 
For certain it is that the same word in Welsh, “ na,” 
is expressive of both phrases ; nor is this a vul- 
garism, inasmuch as it frequently occurs in the 
Welsh Testament; thus, “gryfach na myfi” 
(mightier nor I, or than I). Again, “mwy na 
phrophwyd ” (more nor, or than, a prophet). Such 
instances are innumerable. M. H. R. 


Carter oF Epwarp tur Conressor (4 §, 
xii. 171, 238, 436.)—Mr. C. Fautke-Wat rye, in 
his obliging reply, states that the application of 
the word rache to a dog hound, and brach to a 
bitch hound, is not universal. I was aware of the 
exceptions mentioned, but the passage referred to 
in Lear contains, in the 1623 edition, several in- 
accuracies. Brach may be there a misprint for rach. 

Webster derives brach from braque (Fr.), “A 
bitch of the hound kind.” Christopher Wase, in 
his translation of Grativs, 1654, uses the word 
bratch for bitch. In the First Part of Henry IV., 
Hotspur says, “I had rather heare Lady, my 
Brach, howle in Irish.” And in Lear is the 
passage, “ Truth’s a dog must to kennell ; hee must 
bee whipt out, when the Lady Brach may stand 
by the fire and stinke.” 

May I ask in what work is the German word 
bract used as signifying a scenting dog? The 
Gentleman’s Recreation, by Nicholas Cox, did not 
appear until 1674 (Blome’s in 1686), and the quo- 
tation seems taken in great measure from Hector 
Boece, but with alteration and omission. Boece 
does not, I believe, state that brach is a mannerly 
name. Our early ancestors, though, perhaps, as 
virtuous, were not so squeamishly mincing as their 
descendants. Family Shakspeares were unknown. 

Grorce R. Jesse. 


“Centaury” (4% 8, xii. 407, 520.)—The genus 
Centaurea, to some species of which C. L. refers 
under the above heading, is a very large one, and 
it is not possible to tell from his description which 
member of it is referred to. The “peculiar 
properties attributed to this plant by the Greeks” 
were probably those of healing ; the name being 
given to it, according to Pliny, from the centaur 
Chiron, who cured himself with it from a wound 
which he had accidentally received from an arrow 
poisoned with the blood of the hydra. See Prior's 
Popular Names of British Plants. 


Hererorpsnire Curistmas (Tweirtn Day) 
Custom (4 §. xii. 466.)—See a very similar 
account in Brand’s Pop. Antiquities, i. 30 (Bohn’s 
edition), cited from Gentleman’s Magazine, Feb., 
1791. 


Cuarms (4 §. xii. 469.\—Would Gyrvi give 
some indication of the district where the charms 
he cites are in use ? James Britten. 

British Museum. 


“Aw Austrian Army,” &c. §. iy. gg 
4 S, x. 412, 503.)—The following paraphrase, 
though not translation, in Latin, of the well. 
known alliterative alphabet in English, made 
several years ago, may perhaps be thought worth 
embalming in “N. & Q.,” as a specimen of classic 
trifling. It has the same number of lines as the 
original. The last line in the English, as it cop. 
sists of words beginning with the letter A, js 
intended, I presume, for & (“ And, per se ”):— 

“ Austriaci agmen agunt audaces agglomerantes, 

Belgradi bellum balistis belligerantes, 

Cimmerii comites contendere consociantur, 

Dum diri dubio discrimine digladiantur, 

Ensibus erumpunt equites examine equorum, 

Famam fert Fortuna, ferocia facta furorum, 

Gens gentem grassans geminat gladios graviores, 

Hine Heliconiades hilarant herois honores. 

Tnsidias ineunt, irarum immane imitamen, 

Jam juvenes jugulant juvenes, juvenale juvamen, 

Luctantur lapides longo laxare labore, 

Muris mirifico minitatur machina more. 

Nil numerus noscit, noxam, neque nobile nomen 

Objicit, offensis oculis obstantibus omen. 

Perpauci patriz pro paupertate pavescant, 

Quum queruli quzrunt quassi quacunque quiescant; 

Religio revenit, revocat ratione retentos, 

Suvarrus sedare sonos scit sanguinolentos. 

Turca triumphisti! tranquillo tempore turges, 

Usurpatores undis ultricibus urges ! 

Vanescat vanis Victoria ve! violenter, 

Victores valeant ! valeatis vos vehementer 

Verne vinosi, vacuarum vis viduarum, 

Xerxes, Xanthippus, xenium xerampelinarum, 

Zenonis zelus, zothece zelotyparum ! 

Arma adsunt agris, at amoribus absit amarum ! 


the . 


Tue CatTLe AND THE Weatuer (4* §. xii 
516.)—This prognostic of fine weather has been 
familiar to me in Wiltshire since my childhood; 
that is for, at least, fifty-five years. 

R. C. A. Prior. 


Cuap-Booxs: “ Wisk ANDWIrtty Errr” 
‘4% §. xii. 495.)—I expect to be able shortly to 
answer fully Mr. Parrerson’s inquiries. Mean- 
while let me refer with praise to the first part of an 
excellent andlong-desired accountof The Humorous 
Chap-Books of Scotland, written by John Fraser, late 
of Glasgow, and now of New York, where he is 
editor of the Arcadian. I am daily expecting the 
second part, in which I have already received a 
proof of the full length portrait of Dugald Graham, 
the ingenious author of many famous Penny 
Histories, &c., including Jockie and Maggits 
Courtship, Lothian Tom, Leper the Tailor, John 
Cheap the Packman, and the two humorous old 
songs, Turnamspike and John Hielandman. It is 
probable that the authorship of Wise Willie and 
Witty Eppy remains unknown. But an accoust 
of it is promised in the forthcoming sixth chapter. 
The subject of old Scottish chap-books has 
successively interested Sir Walter Scott, William 
Motherwell (who commenced making a collectiez, 
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and bitterly reproaches borrowers for diminishing 
his store), and Dr. Strang, of Glasgow. John 
Fraser is likely to do serviceable work, and throws 
light on much of the popular chap-literature of 
Scotland during the last century, when Wise Willie 
was a favourite. His book is published by Henry 
H. Hinton, 744, Broadway, New York, and James 
Hadden, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 
J. W. E. 
Molash, Kent. 


LIpERETENENTES (4 xii. 515.)—I take it 
that these were persons who held land, tenements, 
or other kinds of property, exempted from all 
kinds of charges or burdens whatsoever, freeholds 
absolutely. Such were many of the possessions 
held by the greater religious houses, as plainly 
appears from the schedules in the Monasticon. Du 
Cange describes them as “ Qui liberum tenementum 
tenent vel possident,” and gives as his authorities 
Leg. Malcolim.. ii., Req. Ncot., cap. 9, and Fleta., 
lib. ii, c. 72, § 13. They were divided, it appears, 
into intrinsect and forenseci—burghers, and non- 
burghers, not unlike those under the Roman Com- 
monwealth. 

Sir Henry Spelman says (Glossary), “Galli, 
ingenuiles vocant, quos nos, Libere-tenentes,” but 
says the status of the latter has undergone a change, 
and that “Eorum Ingenuiles non sunt liberi a 
rusticis servitiis, ut hodit nostri plerumque Liberé- 
tenentes,” the difference being exemption from 
labour, which then, if demanded, they were obliged 
to give. Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


Portraits or Dr. Jonnson i. 2.)—The 
first of the two portraits mentioned by Mr. Tuoms 
of Dr. Johnson, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is not 
amongst the list of portraits given in Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, Illustrated Edition, 1851, 
published at 198, Strand. Boswell gives a long 
catalogue of the various portraits, &c., of Johnson, 
vol. iv., p. 285 ; he also gives four portraits of him 
by Sir Joshua, one appearing on the title-page of 
each of the four volumes. The first is said to have 
been taken in 1756, when Dr. Johnson was forty- 
seven. He is represented seated at a table, pen in 
hand, and apparently in a “brown study.” It is 
stated to be Sir Joshua’s first picture of him. The 
three other portraits given are of much later date, 
I think. Boswell would scarcely have omitted the 
first portrait mentioned by Mr. Tuoms, had such a 
one been taken by Sir Joshua Reynolds. I cannot 
find that it is mentioned at all, though the list 
comprises some eighteen portraits of Dr. Johnson ; 
nor is there a portrait by Gainsborough amongst 
the number. Frepk. 


_ Lorn Licoyter xii. 490.)—J. H. L.-A., 
i & note to his article on the family of “ Lawrence 
of Philadelphia, Jamaica, &c.,” states that General 
Ligonier, afterwards Lord Ligonier, was Earl 


Beauchamp’s ancestor. I should be curious to 
learn on what authority J. H. L.-A. makes the 
statement. The last Lord Ligonier died in 1782, 
I believe childless; certainly his honours expired at 
his death. Nor can I detect any connexion be- 
tween the families of Lygon, Earl Beauchamp, and 
Ligonier, Earland Viscount Ligonier, in any peerage, 
ancient or modern. M 


tine Morro (4 §, xii. 517.)—This appears to 
be an interesting old betrothal ring, and the motto 
freely translated would be “ As we are now of one 
mind, I give thee this in open betrothal.” The 
cinquefoil, having been adopted for the external 
outline, was doubtless intended to represent the 
entire devotion of the donor to his betrothed, or 
that he had made a wise choice, that leaf being 
formerly used to represent the five senses, and so 
metonymically wisdom. The giving of betrothal 
rings and the publication of betrothals are still 
common in Germany. Broctvuna. 

Brecon. 


Pecr’s CompLetTe (2™ §, vii. 247 ; 
3” §. vii. 212.)\—Of my edition of Peck’s Com- 
plete Catalogue, which appears to have been un- 
known by Rey. Cnancettor whilst 
mentioning Rey. E. Gee (5 S. i. 16), the most 
satisfactory notice, amidst many other kind com- 
munications I have received, is the following from 
the lamented Rev. M. A. Tierney, with reference to 
the first part :-— 

“ Peck’s work was always useful, but you have made it 
by your additions really valuable. It is now an instruc- 
tive as well as serviceable volume ; and I hope it will not 
be long before we shall see the socond part of it. To 
those who, like myself, have the good fortune to possess 
a collection comprising, in addition to all the tracts 
enumerated by Peck, very many of those which you have 
described, it must of course be particularly interesting.” 

Dr. Todd, after he had read this letter, ob- 
served :— 

“TI was very glad to see Dr. Tierney’s letter. I hope 
that neither your remarks nor mine on any of Peck’s 
articles can be accused of anything like bigotry or 
intolerance. We have both laboured to edit the book 
in a scholarlike spirit, and true scholarship knows no 
party. The only thing that looks like ‘ Exeter Hall’ is 
the word ‘Popery’ on the title-page, which modern 
Roman Catholics look upon as an insult, why, is difficult 
tosay. But for this neither you nor I can be responsible.” 

I shall only add that the number of books and 
pamphlets relating to this controversy, at that 
period deposited in this library, is more than 600, 
and that many others are incorporated, to be found 
in the Bodleian, Trinity College, Dublin, Sion 
College, &c. I have subsequently been informed 
by the learned Dr. Reeves, librarian of the Archi- 
episcopal Library of Armagh, that he can_yet 
furnish a supplement to these multiplied Cata- 
logues. CHETHAM. 


“ Empossep” (4 xi. passim; xii. 29, 117, 
178, 218, 297.)—One of the most satisfactory ex- 
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planations of the hunting technical “ imbost” is 
to be found in Lyly, whose comedies are a some- 
what neglected storehouse of words and phrases. 
In Mydas (iv. 3) the two pages are laughing at the 
language of hunting :— 

“ Min. I pray thee speak some. 

“ Pet. I will. 

“ Huntsman. But speak in order, or I "le pay you. 

“ Pet. There was a boy lasht on the single, because 
when he was imbost, hee tooke soyle. 

“ Min. What 's that? 

“ Pet. Why,—a boy was beaten on the taile with a 
leathern thong, because when hee fomde at the mouth 
with running, hee went into the water.” 

From another part of the dialogue, as well as 
from this, it would seem that “to lash” was at 
that time another hunting technical not understood 
by ordinary mortals. To boss, though not, I 
believe, part of the language of venery, was used 
in the same sense as “imbost.” Stubbes, in his 
Anatomie of Abuses, says of barbers, “ For then 
shall your mouth be bossed with the lather or 
fome that riseth of the balles (for they have their 
sweete balles wherewithall they use to wash).” 

B. Nicwotson. 


“Spurrine” (4% 8, xii. 44, 295, 398.)—This is 
said to be a Lancashire word, and equivalent to a 
“ calling of the banns,” i. ¢. calling for evidence of 
the publication of them at the marriage ceremony. 
Tt seems, then, no other than—and, at least, is alike 
in signification to—the Scotch spevring or speering, 
the participle of the verb to speir, which signifies 
to inquire, ask, or investigate :— 

« A pyper met her gaun to Fife, 
An’ speir’t what was ’t they ca’d her.” 
Song of Maggie ie 


Surwame “Barves” (4 xii. 496; 5S. i. 
14.)—The inquiry of Curroso is very interesting 
tome. In Queen Elizabeth’s days the Barnes held 
large estates in Middlesex and Surrey, and were 
in the Commission of the Peace. They were ardent 
Roman Catholics, and greatly mixed up in the 
several conspiracies of the times. Most of their 
property was confiscated in Elizabeth’s and James 

.’s time—that is, the property of such of them as 
were attainted of treason. Their spurs were 
hacked off in true feudal fashion, and every record 
of their existence erased from the sacred pages of 
the heralds : not a single pedigree of them or their 
ancestors is there now to be found in the College 
of Arms, and I think few traces of them elsewhere. 

From one branch my great-grandfather, Richard 
Barnes, descended, and the tradition in his family 
was that several of his ancestors, direct or collateral, 
after suffering much for their adherence to Rome, 
fled to the Continent ; and it is not at all unlikely 
that in Spain they would find their future home, 
where they would be well received by the sovereign. 

At this time there were many Englishmen settled 


in that country, and as early as Henry VIII's 
reign, or the commencement of Elizabeth’s, I find 
a younger Hatton, of Hatton, in Cheshire, “ wed a 
doghter of y* greatest Duke in all Biscaye”! 
Who was then “ y* greatest Duke in all Biscaye”? 
And will your correspondent kindly say in what 
town in Spain (and how far from Madrid) these 
Barnes are now settled, and what baptismal names 
they bore in generations past? The registers (if 
any) of two or three hundred years since should 
supply interesting information. 


Iranian Works or Art at Paris ry 1815 
(4% §. xii. 342, 411, 524.)—On this subject your 
correspondents may perchance have seen a letter 
from an indignant Italian in the TJ'imes of the 
30th October, 1871, and a spirited article ip 
Macemillan’s Magazine for December of the same 
year. A publication they are less likely to have 
met with is a book printed at Paris in the sixth 
year of the Republic (1797-8), entitled Etat des 
Objets @ Art envoyés aux divers Musées Franeais 
et conquis par les Armées de la République pendant 
la Guerre de la Liberté. The Etat is made up of 
long lists of those priceless treasures (beginning 
with the Transfiguration and the Laocoon) of which 
Italy and the Netherlands had been so ruthlessly 
despoiled. The compiler tacks on to his catalogue 
the remark that, as for Raphael’s frescoes in the 
Vatican, “il suffit & la République Frangaise de 
les désirer pour les acquérir”; and he concludes 
with a threat of bringing the “pressure of bayonets” 
to bear even upon John Bull :— 

**On ne doit pas regarder comme perdue pour ls 
République cette superbe galerie d'Orléans. 
sait-on pas qu'elle est 4 Londres? Le conquérant de 
I'Italie voudra sans doute l’y retrouver et la rendre aa 
musée de la grande nation.” HD.C 


Mary, Daveunter or Ros 
xii. 495, 523.)—I am much obliged to Hermes- 
TRUDE for her prompt answer to my query. The 
authority I quoted from was The Sussex Archeo- 
logical Collections, vols. v. and viii.; in the first 
from a paper by Mr. M. A. Lower, M.A. ; in the 
second from one by Mr. William Durrant Cooper, 
F.S.A.; who both state that the third wife of 
William de Braose, who died a.p. 1290, was Mary, 
daughter of William de Roos. I also think, but 
am not sure, that in the Burrell MSS. in the 
British Museum, such is stated to be the fact, 
under Beeding Manor, No. 5686, fo. 156 et seq. 
I suspect, from a date given, in that MS., that, 
though an inquisition was not taken until 19 
Edward II., she died in the tenth year of ae -_ 


The Crescent, Bedford. 


“Ties Appressep To Mr. Hosnovse” (4* 
S. xii. 329, 357.)—I remember these lines when 
first published, and they were then said te be by 
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Lord Byron. I believe, indeed I am almost cer- 

tain, they were first published in The Liberal, 
Verse and Prose from the South. ELLceE. 
Craven. 


“ Prayer Moves,” &c. (4% S. xii. 309, 455, 506 ; 
5" S. i, 20.)—I thought myself bound to use every 
effort to rectify the mistake which I was led into 
respecting this quotation. The following extract, 
from a letter received lately from a friend, will, I 
think, settle the question :— 

“Lam happy to inform you that, after some research, I 
have found the line you enquire about—‘ Prayer moves 
the Hand which moves the world.’ It is the 19th line 
in the hymn commencing ‘ There is an eye that never 
sleeps,” composed by the Rev. John Aikman Wallace, 
Minister of Hawick, and first appeared in the Scottish 
Christian Herald, 1839, p. 616. Since then the original 
line has been somewhat altered from ‘It moves the Mind 
omnipotent’ to ‘ Prayer moves the Hand which moves 
the world.’ 

“The original in five stanzas is very rough, and com- 
prises two measures, C.M. and L.M., so that it has been 
recast to bring it into common measure. It is entitled 
Prayer in the original, 1839.” 

Freperick Mant. 


Tue Acacia xii. 209, 314, 436.)—I ex- 
tract the following from Dr. Mackey’s Levicon of 
Freemasonry, edited by Donald Campbell, C. 
Griffin & Co., London :— 

*“ Acacia.—The ancient name of a plant, most of whose 

ies are evergreen, and six of which, at least, are 
natives of the East. The Acacia of Freemasonry is the 
Mimosa Nilotica of Linnzeus, a shrub which grew in 
great abundance in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem.” 

I may add that the acacia is invariably referred 
toas ashrub in masonic ceremonies; and I, there- 
fore, think it can hardly be the locust-iree, as sug- 
gested by Dr. Dixon. E. 8. N. 


_ Garuanps (4 xii. 406, 480 ; 5% 
5.1. 12.)—In the Argus, for August 5, 1790, is the 
following item :— 

“Sunday being St. James’s Day, the votaries of St. 
James's church yard attended in considerable crowds at 
the shrines of their departed friends, and paid the usual 
tributary honours of paper gloves and garlands of flowers 
on their graves.” 

It is customary in country places to carry gar- 
lands before the “bier of a maiden,” and then to 
hang them over her grave. See Comical Pilgrim’s 

grimage into Ireland. W. WInTERs. 

Waltham Abbey. 


Scorrisn Tirtes xii. 349, 396 ; 5" S. i. 
17.)\—If I could see my way to do so, I should be 
glad, as a friend to precision, to accept the assur- 
ance of L. L. that, before addressing or referring 
to the wife of 2 Scottish landed proprietor, corre- 
spondents and others made it their duty to be “ well 
and ripely advised” as to whether her husband 

ld his estate immediately under the Crown or 
not. But does L. L. wish us distinctly to under- 
stand that, supposing Sir John Schaw, instead of 


holding Greenock directly from the Crown, had 
held it from a subject superior (in which, I presume, 
there would have been no incompetency), his wife 
would have been called (so far as Greenock was 
concerned) the “Gudewyfe of Greenock”? That 
is really what L. L.’s statement comes to; because 
he does not place her right to the title of “ Lady 
Greenock” upon the fact of her being the wife of 
a Baronet or Knight, but upon the fact of her 
being the wife of a person who held his lands im- 
mediately under the Crown. He speaks of this 
latter class as including Baronets and Knights, but 
it did not necessarily include them ; they might 
not have held an acre either one way or the other. 
I cannot help thinking that in dealing with a 
question of usage a safe answer is preferable to a 
subtle one, and the words “landed proprietors ” 
were used by me advisedly. W. 
Edinburgh. 


athe 


RisE IN THE VALUE oF Prorerty IN SCOTLAND 
(4% S. xii. 490; 5S. i. 11.)—I am obliged to 
Mr. Picron for drawing my attention to the 
stupid blunder made in the equation between the 
Scottish and English currency. Of course I was 
aware that a pound Scots money was equal to 
twenty pence of our present currency, and thought 
that I had so calculated, but had evidently not 
done so. These sheep farms in Closeburn, of which 
I spoke, belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch, are 
now paying somewhat more than ten to eleven 
times what they did about the middle of last 
century. Thus, throwing away the odd shillings, 
for Mitchellslacks in 1763 was paid 901. per 
annum; now, 1,050/. For Locherben, 1777, was 
paid 102/. per annum ; now, 1,111/. Is it not the 
case that the rise in arable farms is still greater? 
I am able to contrast the rise in these sheep farms, 
of which I have spoken, with the rise of rental in 
a small property, chiefly, or, I may say, entirely 
arable, the leases of which lie before me since 1753. 
The Baltersan property, to which I refer, consists, 
in Scotch measure, of 445 acres, and is situated in 
the parish of Holywood, about five miles from 
Dumfries. It was bought in 1753 for 1,1451., and 
was let at that time for 45/., showing that it was 
bought for about twenty-five years’ rental. The 
following shows the gradual rise in the rental :— 

rent £45 
55 


1863 
It will be observed that the rental in 1844 is lower 
than it was in 1815, and this is accounted for by 
the fall in value of everything at the close of the 
French war. I believe the rental fell immediately 
in 1816 to 4301., but the lease is missing. I have 
heard that the tenants at that time got into 
difficulties, and had to give up their farms. The 
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rise in this case is fourteen times what the property 
was paying in 1753, and at thirty years’ purchase 
it would bring about 19,0001, instead of 1,1451. 

T. Ramace. 


PENANCE IN THE Cuvurcn or Encianp (4% §. 
xii. 169, 213, 298, 416; 5 §, i. 16.)-—Penance 
was done in the church of Terling in Essex about, 
or not long before, the year 1850. I did not see 
it, but it was talked of in the neighbourhood. 
Verification could be obtained, I presume, by apply- 


ing to the clergyman of the parish. *% 


Sir Toomas Priestoy, Lorp Mayor or Lon- 
pon §, xii. 368, 416; i. 18), was of a 
Denbigh family. notices of whom may be found in 
a recent volume of the Archewologia Cambrensis. 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Puleston, 
married Feb, 21, 1584, Mr. Richard Wilbraham, 
Common Serjeant of the City of London, from 
whom, in direct descent, is the present Lord Skel- 
mersdale. An uncle of this Mr. Richard Wilbra- 
ham was Recorder of London, and a brother, Sir 
Roger Wilbraham, was Master of the Court of 
Requests, surveyor of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries, and Solicitor-General for Ireland in 1585. 
Mr. Richard Wilbraham was buried in St. Michael’s, 
London, in 1601. F. 


Innocents’ Day (5 §. i. 8.)—I have in my 
hands a letter from the vicar of Ampney Crucis, 
Gloucestershire, containing the following passage :— 

“The bells are rang—muffled—on St. Innocents’ Day. 
The peal is begun at 12 noon ; the bells are left »p, and 
they finish it in the evening about 8 p.m.” 


C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


A Myemonic CaLenpar ror 1874 (5% i. 5.) 
—When Mr. SKEar was at the pains to compose the 
two lines thus designated in “ N. & Q.,” January 3, 
p. 5, I think he could not have been acquainted 
with the old mnemonic distich :— 

** At Dover dwell George Brown, Esquire, 
Good Christopher Finch, and David Fryar.” 
The initials of the several words in these lines are 
the Sunday letters opposite the first day of every 
month in the Calendar in the Book of Common 
Prayer ; and by means of them, if the Sunday 
letter for any year be known, the days on which 
all the Sundays fall in that year may be readily 
found. For example, A stands opposite the 1st of 
January, and as D is the Sunday letter for this 
year, the first Sunday in January this year was the 
4th. Again, D is opposite the Ist of February, 
and consequently that day will be the first Sunday 
in that month this year ; and so mutatis mutandis 
for all the other months. The first Sunday in any 
month being known, the others are manifest. A 
glance at the Calendar in the Book of Common 
Prayer will make this very plain. It must be un- 
necessary to add, that the utility of these lines is 
not limited to Sundays. F. S. A 


“ Srern”: “ Firm” (48, xi. 484, 532.)—The rm 
ference to Walker shows that a century ago ther 
were different opinions as to the pronunciation of 
“ stern” and “firm,” but not how they were thep 
pronounced. Only fourteen years after the critique 
in the Dramatic Censor Archdeacon Nares seems 
to have known no more about it than myself:— 

“Of the irregular sounds of i: w short. The letter, 
produces this effect upon an i as upon an ¢ immediately 
preceding it in the same syllable. Ex. Bird, circle, firm, 
virgin, 80 that it is not easy in these circumstances to 
trace the orthography from the sound. Vergin, virgia, 
and vurgin would be pronounced exactly alike.” * 

Garrick Club. 

Perer Piypar (5 §. i. 19.)—“ The Praise of 
Margate” is in “Tales of the Hoy ; interspersed 
with Song, Ode, and Dialogue.” My edition of 
the works of Peter Pindar is in three volumes, the 
first two published in 1801, the third in 1805 
(London, Wood, Vernon, &c.). The different pieces 
are numbered continuously throughout the three 
volumes, and “ Tales of the Hoy” is No. 46, the 
last piece but two in the third volume. 

J. H. 

Wyverby, Melton Mowbray. 


“TALENTED” (4% xii. 427; 5S. i. 33)— 
In the Life and Speeches of Daniel O'Connell, by 
his son, 2 vols., 1846, there appears to be no 
reference to the use of this word, and although 
many speeches are quoted, it does not, I think, once 
occur. Ina review article that appeared in 1830 
on Jean Paul F. Richter, Thomas Carlyle, in trans- 
lating, uses the expression “the most talented 
men,” vide Critical and Miscellaneous Essays (te- 
printed 1872), vol. iii., p. 38. J. MIvuer. 


Ix THE MippLeE (5"§. i. 9.)—I 
would refer W. H. S. to Martene de Antiquis 
Ecclesia Ritibus, i. 110, ii. 288, iii, 98 (edit 
Venice, 1783, 4 vols. folio), and to Catalani’s 
Pontificale Romanum, ii. 196, (edit. Paris, 1850, 
3 vols. quarto). ; 

With regard to England, Mr. Maskell notes in 
the Monumenta Ritualia, III. exlix., that “the 
separate consecration of altars was of late intr 
duction”; and there is in his book no such form. 
They were however specially blest during the con- 
secration of a church. 

Crartes F, 8. Warres, M.A. 


Tue Brst Cast §. xii. 443, 522.) —There is 
some plausibility in the suggestion of M. P., that 


* It seems that our ancestors distinguished these 
sounds more correctly. Bishop Gardiner, in his first 
letter to Cheke, mentions a witticism of Nicolas Rowley, 
a fellow Cantab with him, to this effect :—* Let . 
some girls be called virgins, plain ones vurgins "—“&i 
pulchra est virgo, sin turpis vurgo vocetur.”—Elemel 
of Orthoepy, p. 27. 7 


Lond., 1784. 
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the first four lines of this prophecy refer to 
James VI. of Scotland and I. of England, and that 
the last two lines refer to William III. and his 
father-in-law, James II.; but still it is surrounded 
with very grave objections. 

The first line of the prophecy is this—“ Allwayes 
the vj is the best cast of the dyce,” and I cannot 
imagine how these words are to be applied to 
James, the son of Mary. In no sense was he the 
“best cast of the dyce,” nor has VI. been remark- 
able for good kings in English history ; witness 
Henry VI., Edward VI., the boy king, and 
James I. who was VI. of Scotland, a man most 
assuredly not to be proud of. 

The second line runs thus :—‘ When the ace 
beryth up the vj then shall england be a payradice,” 
but it would be an historical outrage to assert that 
England was a paradise under any one of the 
Stuart dynasty, unless, indeed, “the silver age of 
Anne” may be excepted. 

Lines three and four are— 

“When vj and iiij sett all of one syde 
then y® worde of vj shalbe spred full wyde.” 

M. P. says this refers to the marriage of Prince 
Charles with the daughter of Henry IV. of France. 
But surely James was no longer vj but i when he 
left the throne of Scotland for that of England ; 
and how did this marriage bring it about that “ y* 
worde of King James was spred full wyde”? 
That marriage in nowise consolidated the authority 
or increased the popularity of the Stuarts. 

In regard to the last two lines, M. P. says “they 
were added afterwards,” and refer to the Revolution. 
The lines are— 

“When iij & ij holld nott all one assent 
then shall there be anewe kyng & a newe parlamentt.” 


In the first place there is not the slightest reason 
for supposing that these two lines are of later date 
than the four preceding ones—the ink, the character 
of the writing, the spelling, the stops, are all of 
the anterior date. No one can see them and not 
pronounce them to be early Tudor. In the next 
place, the Prince of Orange was not William III. 
till he was already King of England. It was not 
* because William and his father-in-law were at 
variance that William was made King of England, 
but because James and his subjects were at 
variance that the Prince of Orange was invited 
over by the people of Great Britain. It was not 
because or “when iij & ij held not one assent” 
that the new king was chosen, but when James II. 
and his people held not one assent that the Prince 
of Orange was made William III., and James was 
declared to have abdicated. Dissension between 
James and his father-in-law had no part nor lot in 
the matter, 
There can be no doubt that the six lines are one 
subject and not two prophecies joined together. 
Giving M. P. full credit for his suggestion, I must 


still differ from it, and think I am “ not reasonless 
to reason thus.” E. Copuam Brewer. 
Lavant, Chichester. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 
together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, secundum 
Wit et Resoun. By William Langland. Edited, from 
numerous MSS., with Prefaces, Notes, and Glossary, 
by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. In Four Parts. 
Part III. (Early English Text Society, No. 54.) 

Generydes. A Romance in Seven-line Stanzas. Edited 
from the Unique MS. in Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Part I. (Early 
English Text Society, No. 55.) 

The Myroure of Oure Ladye. Containing a Devotional 
Treatise on Divine Service, the Offices used by the 
Sisters of the Brigittine Monastery of Sion, at Isle- 
worth, during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Edited, from the Original Black-Letter Text of 1630, 
with Introduction and Notes, by John Henry Blunt, 
M.A., F.S.A., &c. (Extra Series, No. XIX.) 

Tue Early English Text Society continues to reflect the 

energy of its founder ; while the books just issued show 

that neither is the zeal of their editors abated, nor their 
stores of learning exhausted. ;The third of the four parts 
of which Mr. Skeat’s important edition of The Vision of 

William concerning Piers the Plowman is to consist, is a 

noble volume of between six and seven hundred pages, 

and contains what is known as “ Whitaker’s Text,” or 

“Text C.” The poem is introduced by an elaborate and 

instructive Preface, in which the editor describes the 

various MSS. of the C-Text, its date, character, and the 
allusions in it; and besides describing the edition of it 
issued by Dr. Whitaker, gives a brief notice of the Doctor 
himself. Those only who have looked at this preface 
can form an idea of the labour which it must have cost 

Mr. Skeat—a labour so exhaustive that we should think 

there can be little left for any future editor to supple- 

ment or to correct. 

The C-Text of The Vision is followed by Richard the 
Redeles, another poem attributed to William Langland, 
and which has been twice printed by Mr. Wright, under 
the title of Poem on the Deposition of Richard IL, viz., 
for the Camden Society in 1838, and in 1859 in the first 
volume of his Political Poems and Songs. The volume 
concludes with a short poem—a letter of advice, as Mr. 
Skeat aptly describes it—addressed to a youthful but not 
incompetent king, Henry V. The poem has been well 
named by the editor “ The Crowned King,” and he shows 
very clearly that it was not the work of Langland, but 
one of several poems written in imitation of Piers the 
Plowman. 

Of the second book on the list, Generydes, a romance 
in seven-line stanzas, edited by Mr. Aldis Wrightyfrom 
the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, as it contains only a portion of the text, we shall 
postpone our notice until we have the advantage of 
having before us the result of Mr. Wright’s investigation 
into the history of the work and its author, Xc. 

A glance at the contents of the volume of the “ Extra 
Series” just issued by the Society—The Myroure of 
Oure Ladye—will show that it has a value far different 
and, in the opinion of many, doubtless far higher than 
that which led to its reprint by the Early English Text 
Society, in the illustration which it furnishes of con- 
ventual life in this country during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. After the editor’s Introduction, in 
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which he gives us a bibliographical notice of the Mirror, 
an historical account of Sion Monastery, and of the 
life of the Sisters, and then of the services as illustrated 
by .the Mirror, he prints the life of Saint Bridget, 
supposed to be written by the same author. The 
“Myroure” itself then follows in three parts; and the 
volume is brought to a close by the necessary notes and 
a short and useful Glossary. The learned editor of Th: 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer has spared no pains 
to give interest and completeness to the volume com- 
mitted to his charge. 


The Power of the Priesthood in Absolution, and a Few 
Remarks on Confession, dc. By William Cooke, M.A., 
F.S.A., Honorary Canon of Chester. Second Edition. 
(Parker & Co.) 

ConstpERING the important doctrinal questions, Con- 

fession amongst the number, that are now agitating the 

Church of England, Mr. Cooke has done well in repro- 

ducing thisexcellent little book, which originally appeared 

in 1858. The value of the work is enhanced by a copious 

Appendix ; and when we add that it received the special 

commendation of such a man as the late Bishop Hamil- 

ton, of Salisbury, there remains nothing to say by way 
of praise. 


Letts’s (No. 26) Pocket Diary, and an Almanac for 1874. 
(Letts, Son & Co.) 

Ir is only necessary to say that the present publishers 

have fully succeeded in their endeavour to maintain the 

well-established character of this useful Diary. 


* You know who the critics are! The men who have 
failed in literature and art.” At p. 439 (Miscellaneous) 
of the last volume, the sentiment expressed in the above 

hrase, in Mr. Disraeli’s Lothair, was traced back to 
Balzac in 1846; to Pope, 1711; and to Dryden, 1693. 
We now add one more link to the chain, and this is again 
afforded by Dryden, twenty years earlier. In 1670, he 
thus commenced the prologue to the second part of 
Almanzor and Alinahide ; or, the Conquest of Granada:— 
*‘ They who write ill, and they who ne’er durst write, 
Turn critics out of mere revenge and spite.” 


Tar Inon nounp Sr. Pavi’s.—On January 
Sth the old iron railings at the west end and on the north 
and south sides of St. Paul’s Cathedral were sold by 
public auction, by Messrs. Horne & Co., preparatory to 
the ‘opening out of the thoroughfare, which will be 
effected by the improvements now almost completed. 
The sale included the west gates in front of Ludgate 
Hill, together with the north and south sides of the 
railings included in the widening of the thoroughfare. 
They were described by the auctioneers as having been 
made of the best Sussex charcoal iron, cast about the 
year 1710. The attendance at the sale chiefly consisted 
of dealers, the result being, as the entire proceeds of the 
sale, 349/. 5s. only. The property was disposed of in 
Dean's Court, Doctors’ Commons. It has been stated 
that the original cost of the railings was 20,000/. 


We havereceived the following :—“Some of your readers 
may be interested in helping me to carry out a collection 
of book-plates which has engaged me for some years, 
selecting and arranging th. early and rare, thé artistic 
and choice, and the curious and quaint, of which there 
are many, not armorial. I shall be willing to insert any 
gentleman’s book-plate bearing upon any of these charac- 
ters, and will acknowledge his plate by a copy of my own, 
and shall be glad to purchase also or to exchange dupli- 
cates. I have in hand three folio volumes, and enclose 
to you photographs of the three title-pages, which were 


designed and drawn by that worthy medieval artist 
late Mr. George Barclay. Henry Paxeres 
Carlton Husthwaite, Thirsk.” 


Earty Liturcy.—A small quarto vol 
containing twenty-five curious Liturgical tracts, jue 
during the reigns of Edward VL., Elizabeth, and Jamaal 
among which was included “ Psalmes and Hymns of Pam 
and Thanksgiving, made by William Barlowe, Bishop @ 
Lincolne,” privately printed, 1613, was on Tuesday 
sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, of Leicester Squamm 
for 720. 

Royat Ixstituteor Britisu 
Naden has been elected a Fellow, and Mr. R. L. Hes 
an Associate, of the Institute. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c , of the following books to be sent dingim 
the gentlemen hy whom they are required, whose names and adda 
are given fur that purpose :— 


Eowanps’s Curtous Bequests. 

Ports anv Portary or 
Wanted by Mditor, Yorkshire Garland, Hull. 

Acassiz, Bintroorarmia Zootocia, Vol. Il. Ray Society, 


Gitnert (C. 3.) Historteat Survey or Connwatt. Title, 
ignette Title, and Dedication Plate to Vol. L. only. 


Barpcewarer Treatise. Vol. Il. Pickering, 1835. 
Newman's Arovocia. Parts 11., VII. 
Wanted by Bookworm, 14, Market-Jew Terrace, Penzance. 


Notices to Correspondents, 


A. M.—Col. Mure, of Caldwell, in his Critical Hi 
of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greet 
ili., 100—110), affords as good an account of the Soa 
as can well be found in any writer. Speaking of "#% 
favourite series of Harmodius and Aristogiton,” heal 
that, in Athenceus, that series “is inscribed in whol 
in part to Callistratus, an Athenian.” The transonpaly 
correct. 

Quxno.—H. B. is the pseudonym of the celebmmy 
father of Richard Doyle. He is said to have 
the initials H. B. on his caricatures from the cia 
stance of his always sketching them with a Hard Blagg 
H.B. pencil. 

Stavenam.—See Brayley’s History of Surrey. 7 
there noticed that the widow of Sir Walter Cove 
Slaugham, Sussex, re-married with Denzil, Lord Ha 

R. H. F.—For a thorough sifting of the story oa 
Masque de Fer, see the last number of the Zdial 
Review and the works named in that article. § 

two volumes of the edition 
you refer (1829) of the London University Maga 
appeared. 

V. pe S. Fowxr.—Any German teacher in 
could solve this difficulty. 

G. M. P.—The answer will be published wheigy 
ceived. 
R. E. A.—Crescent acknowledges with thankt 

kind correction. 

R. B. 8. (Glasgow.)—In type. 

G. L. H.—Next week. 

A. 8. A. (Richmond).—Your letter arrived too 
this week. In next number, with pleasure. 

A. H. B. (Edgbaston.)—Always glad to hear fami 
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